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MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


“OLIVER” 


Signifies the Highest 
QUALITY 





OUR 
LINE 


Band Saws 
Lathes 


Hand Jointers 





OUR 
LINE 









Surfacers 





Forges 








Grinders 





Vises Clamps 








Saw Benches Swing Saws 








Borers 
Sanders 
Dil Stone 
Grinders 
Ete. 


Benches 






Trimmers 










Filers and 





Setters 
Etc. 





“OLIVER” No. 39 GRINDSTONE FRAME, 
(SHOWING MOTOR DRive) 


SEND FOR CATALOG “ 






















M’’— INVESTIGATE. 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


NEW YORK SEATTLE 
No. 50 Church St. ST. LOUIS, MO. Pacific Bldg. 
CHICAGO Bank of Commerce Bldg. LOS ANGELES 


ist Nat. Bank Bldg 





1125 W. Temple St, 


Perfection Domestic Science Table with 
New Cement Fibre Enamel Top 


Domestic Science Equipments 





Complete equipments can be furnished from the 
layout of the floor plan to the installation of the fix- 
tures. Made to meet all requirements. 


Our new table is equipped with a cement fibre 
top which is acid heat and moisture proof. It is 
guaranteed against cracks, shrinkage or other de- 
fects under any kind of usage. 


Send for catalog describing our Manual Training 
Benches, Domestic Science Tables, Lathes, Tools, 
Machinery, Vises and Drawing Tables. 


E.H. SHELDON & Co. 


80 N. May Street CHICAGO, ILL. 








DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Your cabinets and tables should be as well built as your 


furniture, with added sanitary precautions taken in construc- 
tion. 


SPECIAL TOPS 


Don’t be misled by compositions, moisture and odor-ab- 
sorbing tops. Vastly cleaner is the GRAND RAPIDS patented 
non-warping Nickeloid top, and at a lower price too. 


Slate, tile, white glass coverings for working surfaces fur- 
nished if you like. 


Catalog No. 16 and blue prints on request. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


628 No. Front St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Benches and Vises 


for Manual Training Schools 








Steel Screw Vise 


MANUFACTURED BY 


C. Christiansen 


2219 Grand Ave. Chicago, lll. 


Get our Catalog 
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School Soard Journal 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY = 








School Boards, Archi- To secure a BLACKBOARD 
tects and Contractors that is GUARANTEED 
now demand a Black- ABSOLUTELY — 


board which will take 
any kind of crayon— 
give a white mark 





with slight pres 
Do you believe in doing things over ? ae ee ae 
Presumably you want blackboards as long as your schoo] will erase quickly and One which will not PEEL, 
room lasts, not only for a year or two years. Then why buy WARP or CRACK — and 
artificial blackboards that absorb dampness, warp, crack, perfectly, and which an 
discolor, fade and disintegrate. Our has a hard and ab- 
Natural Slate Blackboards os eee ion 
ble and elastic enough 
: are made from the same — or oe. roofing to withstand expansion Which 
slate. They are non-porous and outlive the building, are ‘ ich will Y 
economical in first cost and the most economical in the long and, contraction due to WRITE ON ae EAS ff to 
run. Send for a free booklet ‘‘How to judge, specify and changes in temperature. —does not affect 
install blackboards.”” | the eyes —is practically 
Penn’a Structural Slate Co. BLACKBOARD PERFECTION PROOF AGAINST WEAR 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. and DETERIORATION — is 
iS FOUND ONLY IN presented in 


Established 1884 


E. J. JOHNSON 


ev: on | CARBONALL 


QUARRIER OF 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS | iiteiziss= THE Goon PAINT co. 
| OF ANY SCHOOL SUPPLY 1710 W. AUSTIN AVE. 
| | DEALER.—WRITE FOR 


WE ARE FIRST HANDS OUR PROPOSITION NOW CHICAGO 
THE STRONGEST SLATE, PERFECT FINISH 





PROMPT SHIPMENT THE 
PRICES QUOTED INCLUDING FREIGHT. PROJECTOSCOPE 
PAMPHLET WITH SETTING INSTRUCTIONS FREE. | ee eee 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. | $37.50 


The cost of an outfit 
with electric radiant 
for lantern slide pro- 
jection; including 
rheostat. 


ROOFING SLATE — Black-Green-Purple-Red 


| 
tan | 


GENUINE — aor" SLATE FOR SCHOOLS | 






Write for particulars. 
12-22 South Green $t., CHICAGO 





C. H. STOELTING CO. 





WE MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS FOR 


CRAYONS 


This applies to Quality, Quantity and Variety. 
Antiseptic, Hygienic and Economic. 


THE STANDARD GRAYON MFG. CO, 





If interested in BLACKBOARD S send for our booklet. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them. How to install them in your school rooms. 








For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. | 


First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8 BANGOR, PENNA. 



















Bau $ NOISELESS ERASER The onlv sewed Eraser made. It is made en- 

- . tirely of felt, and so constructed that it positivel 

é 5 ~ holds its shape. It is imitated but not equal 

It is used in the public — of the ing 

cities, and is purchased by the U. 8, Government. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 

Write for my catalog. It a and shows 

prices on the most complete line of School 
Goods sold by any one house, 


E. W. A. ROWLES 


Supplies and Furniture for Schools 
and Colleges 












THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 2 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE @ CO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 
























A 233-235 Market St., 
CHICAGO 











In writing to advertisers please mention “Scoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 













School Board 





High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and ap- 
propriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Seachers Mgencies. 


“ TAKE THE INITIATIVE 








PLACING 

The best teachers have to be gone after. We can help you 
locate them. We are in touch with several thousand. We will send 
AGEN CY you typewritten, bound reports upon candidates we recommend. 
SEE These reports tell you regarding the candidate's academic and pro- 
fessional education, teaching experience, certificates, age, health. 
FOR personality, discipline, tact, expressive power, enthusiasm, loyalty 
cern and popularity. Isn't this kind of service worth trying? Write us 
regarding your vacancies to-day. BUSINESS-MEN’S CLEARING 
TEACH ERS HOUSE, Inc., Dept. 26, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

aa. established eight years. 


CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Midland Specialists’ Agency - Warrensburg, Missouri 


If your record will stand the closest investigation it will pay you to write us. No 
Fees charged for enrollment, no cost until we find a place you will accept. Can you 
ask for a fairer proposition ’” 

Investigate our record for the past ten years. 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, New Orleans, La., 


offers desirable candidates to School Boards and Superintendents. M. C. VICKERS, Manager. 


Our Senetetty is to furnish good teachers for all de- 


partments of High School work. Your call will receive 
our prompt, personal attention. 


E. C. ROGERS, Manager, 20 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 





The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


48 Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


WE PERSONALLY RECOMMEND teachers to employers. Our fifteen years’ ex- 

perience with this agency and our acquaint- 
ance with educational workers enables us to do this to the entire satisfaction of all 
concerned. Register now for better position, increased salary, change of climate, to 
be nearer home. We can help you. 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY H. E. REED, Manager 


637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Every year we register some of the best product of the 


leading Universities, Colleges and Normal Schools, in addi- 
tion to many men and women of experience. 


We can help you to secure efficient teachers. Write to 
us when you need them. Send for circular. 


MANUAL ARTS BUREAU OF AMERICA 


THE NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE FOR MANUAL ARTS TEACHERS 


Furnishes free to school authorities, teachers and supervisors of DRAWING, MANUAL 
TRAINING and DOMESTIC ECONOMY for Public and Private Schools, 
Normals, Colleges and Universities. Registration Free. 


ROY L. DIMMITT, Manager. 1112 Sylvan Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 





THE 


PARKER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MADISON :: WISCONSIN 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


5601-503 Livingston Building 
Rochester, New York 


An Agency that selects and recommends teachers with care. 


T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. "I" Fe a Us 


H. D. Bartlett, Sec’y. 


WESTERN BRANCH: Spokane, Washington 


Conducted by Willard N. Parker, 
formerly Assistant State Super- 
intendent of Wisconsin. 














NeachersMGencies 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country, 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENG 
378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients, 
Y 


ou want to read our new booklet “Teaching as a Business. 
Western Offices:: Realty Building, Spokane, Wash.; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 27.225 72. 


120 Boylston Street, 
Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of Schoo] 
Employers. 


C. J. Al 
4 ae 





ee es | 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SUITE 822, 39 JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Over 32,000 Positions Filled 28th YEAR 
We are now seeking teachers for emergency vacancies and for next year. 
Write us if available at the present time or in the fall of 1911. 
Other Offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 
Circular and Membership Form Sent on Application. 


THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. F. McCULLOUGH A Successful School and College Bureau 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommendations. 


Competent teachers in demand, Registration fee $1.00. WRITE US. 
9 JACKSON BOULEVARD : : : : : : : CHICAGO 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate thruont 
the entire West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools, 
High Schools, Commercial and Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities, 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Eastern Office: 101 Market St., che c Pa. 
Southern Office: 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


is valuable in proportion to its 
* influence. If it merely hears 


AN AGENCW 

f ies d Ss ing ; 

you about them "MM MMMM Sct torecosiment etestnd’ 
RECOM MEN Ds 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BarRveEeEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 353 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


DO WouU HBNOowW, 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent super- 
intendent, principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


If you do not know this send for Bulletin No. 20 


and learn what we can do for you. 


We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of 
school and college work. We can increase your range of choice and 
also save you time and troublé. Our services cost you nothing, and 
we shall be glad to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH 
81 Chapel Street ALBANY, N. Y. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES A SPECIALTY 


We make no recommendations unless officially called upon and then submi 
only the number of candidates requested. 


HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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PLUMBING 


H-7826 represents our In- 
dividual Bowl Syphon Range 
with Vitreous Bowl having Inte- 
gral Seat Flushing Rim and Large 
Local Vent. Painted Cast Iron 
Partitions and Tinned Copper 
Lined Pine Automatic Flushing 

| Tank, Bronzed Iron Brackets, 
Pi. < i t and with Upper and Lower Trap, 


OO sages 


ee Mee as Shown. 
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and WOLFF MANUFACTURING co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF Showrooms: 111 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY BRANCH OFFICES : 


== The Only Complete Line Made By Any One Firm St. Louis, Mo, . . ...2210-2212 Pine Street San Francisco, Cal. ...Monadnock Bldg. 

=> Minneapolis, Minn..... 615 Northwesten Omaha, Neb........ 1116-1118 Douglas St. 
= General Offices: 601 to 627 W. Lake Street, Chicago pray J ae engi Ti Su> as See 
= Cleveland, Ohio.,.... Builders Exchange Buffalo, N. Y....... 61 Manchester Place 
= DENVER TRENTON Kansas City, Mo..... 1204 Scarrett Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio.......506 Lyric Building 
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Twentieth Century 
Sanitary Drinking Fountains 


These drinking faucets are built especially for 
school use, being simply and strongly constructed. 
No part can be injured through being tampered with. 
Will withstand the roughest wear of the roughest 
schoolboy. 


THE GEM FAUCET 


is the only one on the market which can be adjusted 
to give a uniform flow at any pressure. A simple 
set screw in the cup gives any flow desired. 


ADJUSTABLE 


to any fixture is the great advantage of our Faucets. 
Simply unscrew the old faucet and screw on. 

We make them for Sinks, Lavatories, Water 
Coolers. Anything fitted with running water. 












HIGH SCHOOL, GWINN, MICH 
Charlton & Kuenzli, Architects, Marquette, Mich. and Milwaukee, Wis. 


This is a neat building in a small mining town that up to a few 
months ago could not even boast of a Post Office. Although “clear in 
the back woods of Michigan” they realized the importance of up-to- 
date equipment, and we have just completed the installation of a com- 
plete master, secondary clock and bell system, operating on storage bat- 
teries charged from the lighting system in the building. If this small 
school district could afford to install a clock system, it is some evi- 
dence that this equipment is becoming recognized as a matter, not only 
of convenience, but of necessity. We have dozens of systems in mining 
towns in the Northern part of Michigan and Minnesota. 

[It is interesting to quote the opening paragraph of the letter in 


which this order was placed, ‘‘We want as nearly like it as possible. 
Ship to,”’ etc. 


THE GEM 


answers the purpose 
of ordinary faucet 
and drinking foun- 
tain by swinging 
joint to turn down. 


















Generous column of 
Bubbling W ater in- 
sures cleanliness. 







Porcelain tops, non- 
squirting, furnished 
as desired. 







Any prospective customer is welcome to make a complete investi- Write for circulars and prices. 


gation. 


FRED FRICK CLOCK CO., Waynesboro, Pa. 


Branch Office for Northern, Central and Branch Office for Pacific Coast and Far 


Special prices to 
School Boards for quantity orders. 












Southern States: Western States: M ; H e F O U N D R y & M F G e C O e 
R. W. PALTRIDGE & CO., C. E. COOK ELEC. CO., 
88 La Salle St., - CHICAGO 298 Worth Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 






















































ARCHITECTS. 


Geo. W, Ashby. agiagibess sons Chicago 
b ayne Mr ca b.a%ae64 

pe Ww _ ” eeseee Carthage, Ill. 

Geo, Barkman...... Hamilton, O. 


APPARATUS—GENERAL. 


can Seating Co.N.Y. & Ch’'go 
ae Sch. Sup. Co.. . Phila. 


Co.. sss 
— = . oe a dianapolis 


B. W. A. Rowles. soeccce sGnicago 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC. 


h & Lomb. .Rochester, N. Y. 
Riley Sees Instrument Co. 


ih ai ae Me’ We 
am bi: Supply Co. 
Columbia ‘Behe eal ina. 
c.” i. “Stoelting GO. cesces 
oe, ene a : + Det lcago 


BELLS—MANUFACTURERS. 


¥. 
meely & C . Watervliet, N. 
ac Louis Bell ary. St. Louis, Mo. 


(Dealers. ) 
ell Sch. Sup. Co.. . Phila. 
Ne A. Rowles.....-- ‘" Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co.. Nag 
American Seating Co.. N. Y¥., Ch’go 


L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION. 


. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Crs N.Y. 

oN on Sup. oe Phila. 

‘urn. 

— _ . .Grand Rapids, Mich 

ho 1 Supply Co..... 

Columbia - ° - Indianapolis, ine 
American Seating oS 

..+e-Kilbourn, Wis. 

Lx Paint Ce .Chicago 

o -enenee 


se eee ener 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 


B. J. TeneMe «0 +; aor iow York 
. Structura a seets 
7 am Worth a + — * Pa. 
nan ate 
a ratte .»+.-Bangor, Pa. 
Main- “Bangor Slate Co. Bangor, Pa. 


(Dealers.) 


Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
seocennell -, Sup. ‘oes .- Phila. 
Hane chool- Furn, Co.......- 

ot Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia Sch. Supply Co....... 


coccce secon — olis, Ind. 
American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’'go 
B. W. A. Rowles.......- .Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co.,.Kilbourn, Wis. 


BOOK COVERS. 


Holden Book Cover Co.....++++-+ 
006g eesoees . Springfield, Mass. 

Natl. Book Gaver O0.s.cccccese 
cvowsiesGeeeneres Syracuse, N. Y. 


BRUSHES—FLOOR. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


CAPS AND GOWNS. 


Cotrell & Leonard..Albany, N. Y. 
Zimmermann Bros. Clothing Co. 
Dawns et Ovid ease caons ee Milwaukee 


CHARTS. 


Peckham, Little & Co....... » ® 4 
American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’go 
Milton Bradley Co..... Springfeld 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
naney School Furn, Co.. ose 
ecccse Grand Rapids, “Mich. 
B Ww. “A. Rowles......++. Chicago 
J. Nystrom & Co...... Chicago 
t A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co.. 
COC CCCeCerrrooees San Francisco 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 


Standard Electric zamee Co.Boston 
Fred Frick Clock C 


cesese Way nesboro, Pa. 

Hahi “Automatic ‘Clock Co. Chicago 

R, W. Paltridge.......... Chicago 
CRAYONS. 


American Crayon Co..Sandusky, O. 
Standard Crayon Mfg. CO.0 v0ce 
whenoe Danvers, Mass. 
Binney & ‘Smith OO.c ice New York 
(Dealers. ) 


(metteen Seating Co...N.Y., ‘4 go 
. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co. . as 
Basie Pencil Co..... ¢asteve Ne Be 


McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney Schoo] Furn. Co..... 
Cdoceecesec Grand Rapids, “Mich. 


STERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 


Teachers supplied with 








samples on request. 


Columbia School Supply Co..... 
eacvedocecrece Indianapolis, 
Ez. W. A. Rowles......-.. Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 
Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co.... 
--San Francisco 


CRAYONS—WATER COLOR. 


Am, Crayon Co....... Sandusky, O. 
Prang Ed. Co....... N. Y., Chicago 
Binney & Smith Co...... New York 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot piceceuds coe Boston 


DIPLOMAS. 
W. BB. DGD. ccccwcccccccess N. Y. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES. 


BE. H. Sheldon & Co....... Chicago 

Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
006s os eee Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


DRAWING SUPPLIES. 


Binney & Smith Co..... New York 
Eagle Pencil Co........New York 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co......... 
«++++.Jersey City, N. J. 
Milton” ‘Bradley GOs cncepes seocse 
oecce ..+- Springfield, Mass. 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Co....... 
Ceecccescoceses Danvers, Mass. 
American Crayon Co..Sandusky, O. 
Economy Sree Table Co. 
6b bb600869 Toledo, ‘oO. 
Columbia School ‘Supply Co. 
. Andianapolis, Ind. 
. ¥., Chicago 
Devoe, Dept. Cesccs N. Y., Chicago 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


lL. Wolff Mfg. Co......... Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co...St. Louis 
8. B. Tobey..ceccee -Wausau, Wis 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. Milwaukee 
M. H. Foundry and Mfg. Co....... 
LCE EGIE IE LE RIES. Belleville, Il. 


ee ee ee ee 


ee eeeeee 


DUPLICATORS, 
Lawton & Co..... «.+»-New York 
ERASERS. 

Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.. 7 ¥- 
Peckham, Little & Co....... 
American Seating Co...N.Y., a 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co.. - Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co......... 

004endeenes Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Columbia School Supply Co..... 
Indianapolis, ; 
BE. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co..... Springfield, Mo. 
Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co.... 
Coveceseeseccsocs San Francisco 


FLAGS AND BUNTING. 


Peckham, Little & Co..... N. Y. 
Haney School Furn, Co........ 


ecees +«.--Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


othe +6 oeenee .. Indianapolis, Ind. 


b+ We ko MOWER cc cccccs Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot «--Boston 


FLOOR DRESSING. 
Standard Oil Co...Principal Cities 
GLOBES, 


eee eee ene eee 


Peckham, Little & Co...... N. Y. 
American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co. .++Phila. 


Haney School Furn. Co....... 


-»+++Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co 


eearddbes . Indianapolis, Ind. 
BE. W. A. ‘Rowles Sesoeeres Chicago 
Ms J. WGATOM. co cccccccese Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co......Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co.. . Springfield, Mo. 
Whitaker & Ray- Wiggin CO. 20 


BeSSoo Sse veséccte San Francisco 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co...St. Louis 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
pewssCG0e0s6eears Chicopee, "Mass. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


Peck-Hammond Co..... Cincinnati 
Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co...... 


RONWEE 6 0400 ah00 0666 Columbus, O. 
sewis & Kitchen......... Chicago 


INK. 


eeeee 


eee eens 


Ind. 
WHEN YOU WRITE PLEAS 


Piss econ 


7 i 7 as 
i, 


INK WELLS. 


Squires Ink Well Co.Pittsburg, Pa. 
U. S. Inkwell Co...Des Moines, 


iene ene Ia.. and Evansville, Ind. 
American Inkwell Co........++. 
Sake hevesiene eae Adrian, Minn. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES, 


Milton-Bradley Co.....Springfield 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Thomas Charles Co.......Chicago 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 


manemey Drawing Table Co..... 
cccccsegee neeee, O. 

Grand Rapids "Hand Screw Co.. 
-Grand Rapids, Mich. 

‘School Supply Co... 
.++.++-Indianapolis, Ind. 
American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’go 
C. H. Stoelting Co........Chicago 


LANTERN SLIDES. 


McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Dept. 


3 o ccc cccccccces smiCago 
Cc. H. "Stoelting Co.......Chicago 


LATHES. 


Shepard Lathe Co.......Cincinnati 
Oliver Machinery Co.... 


Columbia 


sesocveesesec Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 
BE. H. Sheldon & Co......Chicago 


LIQUID SLATING. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N. Y. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney School Furn, Co......... 
obwe anes gees Grand Rapids, Mich. 
a School Supply Co.... 
66éwsees Indianapolis, Ind. 
BE. W. a Rowles.........Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis, 
Good Paint Co............Chicago 


MACHINERY. 


Oliver Machinery Co............. 
bbieans bbe Ras cad Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


Chandler & Barber........ Boston 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


-...Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oliver Machinery Co 


se eeeee 


.Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia “School Supply Co 


ee cecce Indianapolis, “tr 
Economy “Drawing Table Co. 


SCeCSdvdcccces ...- Toledo, “o. 
Cc. Christiansen eens oe .Chicago 


E. H. Sheldon & Co......Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES. 


Chandler & Barber......... Boston 

Grand wees Hand Screw Co. 
Sedeeee Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Oliver Machinery Co........+.. 


0606 6e0¥0008 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


C. Christianegem..csccccsce hicago 
E. H. Sheldon & Co...... Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 
Moore Mfg, Co...Springfield, Mo. 


MAPS. 


Peckham, Little & Co. ¥. 
American Seating Co.. .N. Y.. ‘Ches 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co. .--Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co. 
900600609665 Grand Rapids, “Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
66b00 beccecesns Indianapolis, Ind. 
‘ . Rowles.........Chicago 
W. & A. K. Johnston.....Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co...... Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co......Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 
Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co... 


Sb deOS6 deeb cee es San Francisco 


OPERA CHAIRS, 


Peckham, Little & Co 
American Seating Co.. 
Haney- School Furn, Co 


eecces ¥. 
-N.Y., Ch'go 


660d 00060086 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Peabody School Furniture Co.. 

peeccccoces No. Manchester, Ind. 
E. W. A. Rowles Chicago 
Peter & Volz...Arlington H’ts, Ill. 
Moore Mfg. Co..... Springfield, Mo. 


PAINTS FOR SCHOOLS. 
Patek Brothers........ Milwaukee 
PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co......... 


one Fy. ° 
Eagle Pencil Co. ees . City 
Eberhard Faber. 66960008 4 y City 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co..Leominster, meee. 


Peckham, Little & Co...... 
Eagle Pencil Co........ 
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Eberhard Faber......... N. Y. City 
Jos. wae Crucible Co........- 


éteeee vas 4400 Jersey City, N. J. 
EB. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


PEN MANUFACTURERS. 


Esterbrook Steel on Mfg. Co.N. Y. 
Eagle Pencil Co.. N. Y. City 


eeeeee 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Riley Cotiees Instrument Co.. 


N. 

Columbia’ ‘School Supply "Oe oad 
ébbe0 cae -Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cc. H. Stoelting Co. .-Chicago 


PLASTER CASTS. 


Cc. Hennecke Co.,.Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. P. Caproni & Bro......Boston 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co..St. Louis, Mo. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros....... 

6606596 00:08 oes eie Chicopee, Mass. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. 


Columbus Htg. and Vtg. Co..... 
neta kn edess6n02ee8 Columbus, O. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co......... Chicago 
James B. Clow & Sons....Chicago 
Lewis & Kitchen..Ch'go, Kas. City 
Rundle Spence Mfg. Co.. Milwaukee 
N, O. Nelson Mfg. Co......++-- 
«+e. St. Louis, Edwardsville, Ill. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 


American Portable House Co..... 
Seattle, Wash. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 
Riley Optical suatremens Co.. 


eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeee 


peur & Lomb. . -Rochester, N. Y. 


C. H. Stoelting Co......... Chicago 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co...... 
Dept. S.coce 660060880006 Chicago 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks—Program.) 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell] Sch, Supply Co... Phila. 


ROOFING—SLATE. 


BK. J. JOMNSON.. ccccecsees New York 
Penn. Struct. 


eecesés Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co... 


Pe cereeccoseeseceone Bangor, Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor, Pa. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 


Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co...... 


b6end6sebus Cee need Columbus, O. 
Peck-Hammond Co..... Cincinnati 


Lewis & Kitchen.Ch’go, Kas, City 


SANITARY FIXTURES. 


Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
eeccecs Bangor, “Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co.Bangor, Pa. 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co., Worth 
Bld eoeee . aston, Pa. 
Peck- Hammond Co.Cincinnati, O. 
Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co 


thnweeh ebaee bod --Columbus, O 
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L, Wolff Mfg. Co..:...... Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 
Lewis & Kitchen........ -Chicago 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. a =e 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....St. Louis 


SCHOOL BLANKS. 


Peckham, Little & Co....... x. YT. 
American Seating Co.N, Y., Ch’go. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
E. W. A. Rowles...... . Chicago 
-. gr PePOGEO ec accctccses Chicago 

. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
American Seating Co.N. Y., Ch’go. 


W. A. Choate. ..... Albany, mM. S: 

Economy Drawtng Table Co. 
660.096 6a6H6.0 06d eubeb be Toledo, ‘oO. 

Columbia School Supply Co... 


o6o0800 04000088 Indianepolia, Ind. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 


a0sevsesess No. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney School Furn, Co......... 
645 666000 03 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
We Ay ROWMB ic ccccces Chicago 
ke A Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co. .Springfield, Mo. 
Whitaker & Ray- Wiggin Co.... 


histo obeceaeved ee San Francisco 


MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY. 


EASIEST WRITING. 


FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE USE. 
LONGEST WEARING. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 


YO 
@Oxe: 


The names given below are those of the leading and most 
reliable School Supply Houses in the .United States. 
None other can receive a place in this Directory. Every- 


thing required in or about a school house may be secured 
promptly and at the lowest market pvrice by ordering 
from these Firms. 


Ty 


, s838e:%. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


American Seating Co.N, Y., Ch’go. 
Peckham, Little & Co..... cole We 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. N. Y. 
W. A. Choate...... Albany, N. Y, 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co... Phila. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Cb eeasgecees Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peabody School Furniture Co.. 


So eceasetes No. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney School Furn, Co......... 
00cbesecces Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis, 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 
Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co.... 


San Francisco 
eS ee aa" -Chicago 


ee 


owes 66 nab ee ebm Evansville, Ind. 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co...St. Louis 


Lewis & Kitchen 


STEEL LOCKERS. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co..St Louis, Mo. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros....... 


oho 4400460060005 Chicopee, Mass. 
Durand-Steel Locker Co..Chicago 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS, 
POTD Giiic ccc vcvcevce ..Chicago 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Teachers’ Exchange........ Boston 
Pratt Teachers’ Ag’ cy. oN. Y. Cite 
Schermerhorn T’ch’rs’ Ag’cy.N. Y, 
Albany T’ch’rs’ A’cy.Albany, N. Y. 
Interstate T’chrs’ Agency..... 


USe cr ctintaned Rochester, N. Y. 
Reed Teachers’ Agency........ 


b40 as cwalide vices Syracuse, N, Y. 


School Bulletin Agency. .Syracuse 

Central Teachers’ Agcy........ 
064 64086400400468 Columbus, 0. 

Interstate Teachers’ Agcy..... 


fan 6046 aneHad New Orleans, La. 
Teachers’ Co-operative Employ- 

ment Bureau...... Indianapolis 
Albert Teachers’ Agency. .Chicago 
Clark Teachers’ Agency...Chicago 
McCullough T’ch’rs’ A’cy..Chicago 


Fisk Teachers’ Agency....Chicago 
Yates-Fisher Ag'’cy..... . Chicage 
School and College Bureau. 
$460 6466.04545 34 SR AdRCeed Chicago 
Thurston Teachers’ Agency..... 
186:0466:02666n04b0 8000 600% Chicago 


Parker Edu. Bureau. Madison, Wis. 
Midland Specialists’ Agency..... 
Warrensburg, Mo. 
Manual Arts Bureau of Ameri- 
Oe vacates ida Birmingham, Ala. 
Colo, Teachers’ Agency....Denver 
Business Men's Clearing House. 


Denver 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Remington Typewriter Co...N. Y. 
Smith-Premier Typewriter Co.. 


606s 6406000 660% Syracuse, N, ¥. 
Victor Typewriter Co..... -N. Y. 
W. C. Kreul Co 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 


Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co.. 


eb his 60 anud dcbeevis Hartford, Conn. 
McCrum-Howell Co....New York 


Vacuum Engineering. Co endee N.Y 


WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot 


WALL PAINTS. 
Patek Brothers........ Milwaukee 


WASTE BASKETS. 
Crane Bros....... Westfield, Mass. 


WATER COLOR PAINTS. 
Milton-Bradley Co... ..sseeee% 


sriegbeceéeboees Springfield, Mass. 
Am. Crayon Co..... Sandusky, 0. 


Prang Educational Co....Chi 
Devoe, Dept. 5...Chicago & N. Y. 
Thos. Charles Co....c00s Chicago 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 


O. C. Steele Mfg. Co.......s+: 


060054 es00008065 Spiceland, 
Geo. M. Frampton.Pendleton, Ind 
re Chicago 
E. W. A. Rowles 
ee eae Columbus, 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


Oliver Machinery Co............+: 
biccxisesdsuevas Grand Rapids, Micb. 





95 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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School SoandSournal 


HAMRICK-TOBEY 


SANITARY PATENT DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Sanitary, Economical, Cheap, Easily Attached, Durable. 
Can be used by - grid. 


No. 2 for Recessed Wall Basin 


They regulate the flow 
under varying pressure. 
Flow can be shut off by 
swinging to wall. 


They fit all old or new 
plumbing. 


Thirty days’ trial, free. 


No. 3. Closes automatically 


S. B. TOBEY, Wausau, Wis. 








Squires No. 2 Inkwell 
Squires No. 8 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush Inkwells are the best on the market and more extensively used 
than any others. Our No.8 fits the same size hole as does our No. 3, but holds about 50% 
more ink and is generally preferred on that account, is finished in bronze but will nickle 
when so ordered. 


Our No. 2 sliding lid Inkwell has a wide flange and will cover up or fit any hole from 
1'¢ to 244 inches in diameter. It was designed especially to refit old desks. This Inkwell 
extends less than % of an inch above the surface of the desk, is nearly as good in this 
respect as a flush Inkwell. The glass sets inside the iron holder. 


See last month's journal for other styles. Write for illustrated circular and prices. 


SQUIRES INKWELL co., ~ Pittsburg, Pa. 


BRAY E STAR % DWATER 





| 












In Cakes - In Pans - In Tubes 
FOR ALL GRADES OF SCHOOL AND ART WORK 






‘ alia’ an 's Water Gojere weve euteigatad and one fally 
‘des or educational wor y are unequ or educational purposes, an ve 
= widely adopted by school boards than all other kinds combined, being offi- 
cially used in over a thousand cities and towns. Pre ared to meet the individual needs 
‘of every school, both in variety of assortments and prices, they will provide exactly 
what your school requires, 

Write for beautiful souvenir catalog ‘sent free) describing these colors 

together with many other art work materials. Address our nearest office. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - Springfield, Massachusetts 


Boston NewYork Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: THOMAS CHARLES CO. KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS. 











Don’t Be Extravagant 


LET 


CLOW AUTOMATIC CLOSETS 


REDUCE YOUR WATER BILL 
om 
SO%G 
= They use 


Not Too Little 
Not Too Much 


Water 

















Clow “‘Auto-Projecto Jr.,’’ M- 1835 
MADDEN’S PATENT 


With Open Automatic Tank 


The CLOW Automatic 
Closet uses just enough 
water to flush the bowl 
and no more. 


PROJECTO SEAT 


It is unnecessary to enumerate the Points of 
Superiority of this Seat over others--- 
THEY ARE SELF-EVIDENT 





Clow “Auto-Projecto Jr.,’’ M-1840 
MADDEN’S PATENT 


With Closed Automatic Tank 


PORTAGE SCHOOL, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Clow Automatic Closets Installed Throughout 


Architect: 
R. A. Bradley, Fort Wayne. 


Plumbers: 
Wheeler & Blaney, Kalamazoo. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, CHICAGO 
School Plumbing a Specialty 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 
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The Greatest Advance of the Century 
SANITARY STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 





SANITARY STEEL 
TEACHER'S DESK, 
much better but at less 
cost than all wood. 








SANITARY STEEL 
ADJUST. 


‘ABLE 
RECITATION BENCHES 
for less than the old style. 





INDIVIDUAL, ADJUSTABLE, COMFORTABLE AND 
LESS EXPENSIVE THAN THE OLD STYLE 





After thoroughly testing out 500 of 
these desks in different buildings, In- 
dianapolis has just placed an order for 
700 more. Thirty cities have reordered 
this fall. No one would reorder goods 
that were not satisfactory. Let us tell 


you more about these desks. SANITARY STEEL FRAME AD- 


JUSTABLE IN HEIGHT 


Columbia School Supply Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











W + do you bu a" clums; projecting. dust catcher with a losable and unprotected 
HY bottle cor an Ink well. when a neat, flush with desk, all steel well with a steel 
protected and non-losable bottle can be had for less money ? 


THE AMERICAN STEEL INKWELL 


eS A . Opens and closes noiselessly. 

> Nothing to slam, break, or lose. 

- % . Air tight—No dust accumulator. 

. Fits any desk opening. 

. Flush with desk. Easily fitted. 

. No “Lost Bottles’’—Pupils can’t re- 
move them. { 

. Under plate is furnished with large 
or harrow opening as desired. Nar- 
row opening admits pen only and 
prevents soiling of fingers and evap- 
oration of ink when well is open. 

&. Insist upon having the best. 

ASK WHOLESALER AND DESK MFGR. FOR THEM 


THE AMERICAN INKWELL CO. 
Adrian, Minn. 


Price $1.00 per doz.—Blued or Nick- 
eled—Liberal discount 





Ot me 09 bo 


~ 


Mr. School Official avail your- 
self of the opportunity of settling 
that troublesome inkwell problem 
now and forever, by installing the 
““Boy-proof’”’ U. S. INKWELL. 
Say the word and we will forward 


Pat. Deo. 12-06 prices and testimonials. 


Pat, Jan, 19-06 


U. Ss. INKWELL CoO.,, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Des Moines, la. Evansville, ind. 


HERE IT 1s: 


The McIntosh OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
which has received such a universal com- 
mendation. 


Complete with Rheostat for $60.00. 
it is right in every way ! 


For $40.50 our ‘‘Portable’’ is without a peer. 
Write for Circular No. 3, of the Opaque Projector. 
M INTOSH STEREOPTICON 

C COMPANY —— 


36 RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 








Agents Wanted 
Everywhere 













CHICAGO 


Awards us Contract for 


Because our desks were found to be 
the best on the market, from every 
standpoint. 


Sanitary - Permanently Noiseless 
Durable - Attractive - Guaranteed 





Chicago Schools are conducted along 
tines of strict economy. Experience 
has proven that the BEST desks are 
CHEAPEST IN THE END. 


SEND Caratoc a1 TODAY 


If you need Desks we shall be glad 
LD 


to show you 
samples and quote prices. School seating of 
every type — Stationary, Adjustable, Commer- 
cial Desks, Drawing Desks, Cripple Desks, 
Teachers’ Desks, and Assembly Chairs. 


Blackboards, Supplies 


Everything for the Schoolroom. 
Send for Catalog A 16. 


€merican-Seating Comy 


215 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 


























New York Philadelphia 
Boston Pittsburgh 


School EFurniture 


E are very pleased to inform all of our old 
customers and everyone who is in want 0 
school furniture that we have a very large stock of 
both Standard and Faultless school desks, recitation 
seats, tablet arms, teacher's desks and teacher's chairs 
at the present time, and can make very prompt ship- 
ments of any of these goods. It has been the habit of 
school furniture manufacturers not to carry these 
goods in stock, but to wait until after orders were re- 
ceived before they were made up, causing the purchaser 
very serious delays and vexationsa. If you will SEND 
YOUR ORDERS TO US, we will guarantee that 
goods will be shipped on the receipt of the order. If 
necessary, we can have the order followed by wire 
tracer, insuring very prompt and early delivery. We 
will also meet any prices that our competitors may 
give you, quality of goods considered. 
T anking you for the long and continued business 
that you have given us, we hope to receive your orders 
early. Yours truly, 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


MOORE SCHOOL SEATING 


Holds a unique position because of its 
quality, prestige and healthful design 


Our line includes assembly room chairs. adjustable 
and stationary pupils’ desks, teachers’ desks, chairs and 
general school supplies. When you are in the market, 
let us demonstrate that “MOORE QUALITY” is the best 
for materials, design and workmanship. A postal will 
bring descriptive literature and prices. Address: 


MOORE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Springfield, Mo. 








The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 


Opera and 
Folding Chairs 
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For Domestic Science 





This Illustration shows the O. & L. ‘‘Cabinet’’ Table, equipped with white enameled iron 
top, insuring absolute sanitation. 


The Domestic Science Gas Plate, shown as it appears when in use as well as when it is 


swung back out of the way, is our own invention, and discounts in every particular all 
similar devices used for the same purpose. 


Our catalog of Domestic Science Equipment, giving complete information in detail, is free 
for the asking. Our years of experience in this kind of work are always at your service. 


Orr & Lockett Hardware Co. 


71-73 Randolph Street (Established 1872) CHICAGO 


SILENT GIANT 


School and College Fur- 
niture made to order. 


Standard styles and 
sizes carried in stock. 


ECONOMY Tables and 
Cases are what you want. 
























NOT IN 
ANY TRUST OR 
COMBINATION 





See what our customers 
say. Write for informa- 
tion and catalogue. 





Factory prices. 


Economy Drawing Table Co, 


No. 7 Table Toledo, Ohio 


Insured for 20 Years 
against all 


Defects and Breakages 








Single Lantern, any light, from 
$25.00 up. _ 
Double Lantern (see cut), any 
light, from $60.00 up. 


4% in. Condensers.............81.00 each 
Acetyline Jets... .......ceccees 3.00 “ 
| CFR Oa vikncs cb dendsncwes 5.00 


Other goods at proportionate prices. 
100 Fine Slides of the Passion 
Play, from the original Photo- 
graphs, 25c plain, $1.00 Colored 
in Fine Art Style. 

Customers say they are the 

Best Slides they ever saw. 

Send for Lists. 


RILEY OPTICAL INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
No. 3 East 14th Street New York. N.Y. 





Get the Desk that will give you 


STRENGTH, SERVICE and SANITATION 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 





The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils . 

You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp. 

When it is not — and lead dulls it very quickly — it will 
break the lead. 

Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. 

That is one reason for the failure of many machines. 
They are not practival. 

e claim that ours is practical and would like to have 
ame you try them. 
Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manutactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot BoarpD JOURNAL.” 





Agents Wanted 


PETER & VOLZ, 


Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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Efficiency 


is a word that looms large in the public eye to-day. 
It is the test applied to all sorts of business enter- 
prises, all sorts of methods. It perfectly describes 





public schools: 


| New York 
THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING |. Chicago 
Philadelphia 
WHY and HOW? Because: Boston 
San Francisco 
These readers accomplish, in an incredibly Washington 
short time and without wasted energy, the purpose ; sidan City 


of all instruction in reading, viz.: 


“OU 
WITH THE MINIMUM 
They teach the pupil to read with correct pro- 


nunciation and clcar enunciation; to read with 
expression; to spell correctly; to grasp the sense 
and the pronunciation of new words with ac- 
curacy, self-confidence and pleasure. 


They are perfectly graded and they present just 
enough wisely-chosen difficulties to make the 
pupil think; the thinking he does gives him power. 


Book II. EMERGENCIES. 


The average teacher dealing with the average 
pupil in the average school can accomplish splendid 
results with these readers. 


trated. List Price 


GOOD HEALTH. Illustrated 
Write for further information 


- 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Boston Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 









New Geographies 


By TARR & McMURRY 


This set of Geographies is entirely new in makeup and content. It possesses 
all of the essential characteristics which have made the Tarr and Mc Murry 


Geographies famous, and at the same time has been so thoroughly rewritten as to 
constitute really new Geographies. 


These books have recently been adopted by the Board of Education of the City of 
St. Paul, for exclusive use in their schools for a period of three years. The matter 


was submitted to the teachers for their opinion, and of 268 opinions submitted, these | 


Geographies received the recommendation of 182 teachers. 
These books are published in a two and four-book series, as follows: 


Pee meee, Be OOMES 6 tes ttl wl kw eS OS 
Second Book, 440 pages ......... %XJI0 


First Book, Part One, 112 pages ...... .40 
First Book, Part Two, 164 pages ...... «.50 


Second Book, Part One, 233 pages .....  .65 
Second Book, Part Two, 215 pages . ....  .65 


The Macmillan Company 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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GINN and COMPANY, » 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue, CHICAGO 


Boston NewYork Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


A few important cities using these books in the 


Denver 
Worcester 
Syracuse 
New Haven 
Fall River 

St. Joseph 
Omaha 
Grand Rapids 


R TEXTBOOKS BS et te. oy oe A MAXIMUM OF HYGIENE 


AND PHYSIOLOGY. This series of text- 


baoks (The Gulick Hygiene Series) is the first which carries out effectively this thought, 
and it seems to the writer that it carries it out with marvelous skill and with a freshness 
and suggestiveness wholly unequaled in textbooks on this subject before. 
will set the standard of school texts on this subject for the future.” 


THOMAS M. BALLIET in the School Review. 


FIVE-BOOK COURSE 
Book I. GOOD HEALTH. Illustrated. List Price 


Illustrated. List Price...... 40 cents 
Book III. TOWN AND CITY. 


Book IV. THE BODY AT WORK. Illustrated. List 
P 


This series 


Illustrated. List Price. .50 cents 


Book V. CONTROL OF BODY AND MIND. Illus- 


TWO-BOOK COURSE 


Peri ak, isaac Os Staak ha he ee 40 cents 
THE BODY AND ITS DEFENSES. 


Illustrated .......... 65 cents 


The Zaner Method 
of Writing 


is what its name implies: a better 
method of teaching and of writing, 
not a new style or a new slant. If you 
are open to conviction and really 
want something that is pedagogical 
and practical, we should like to send 


you samples. No charge and no 
string. 


Zaner & Bloser Company 


Penmanship Publishers 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD BUY 
EVERY DEALER SHOULD SELL 


HART’S 
HISTORY AIDS 


A complete set of colored charts 
for only $3.00 per set 


Write for list of our 
Publications and Specialties 


Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 


N. B.— Manufacturers send us your 
catalogues. 


DIPLOMAS 2% 


Made and Filled 


WALTER E. DUNN, The Diploma Man 
203 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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School Soard Journal 


THE SCHOOL BOARD: THE INTERPRETER OF 
EDUCATIONAL DEMANDS* 


By O. E. JACKSON, Nelsonville, O. 


From the earliest history of civilization, to 
the present time, it has been the aim of each 
generation of mankind to prepare the succeed- 
ing for its duties in carrying on the struggle 
of life. Each generation as it arises is largely 
the creature of environment, and it in its turn, 
surrounds the following with those influences 
which must mould its mental growth. It is 
these influences which consciously or uncon- 
sciously are the forces in education. 

These educational forces according to Bag- 
ley are of two kinds, informal and formal. 
The informal embodies all those influences to 
which every individual is subjected. It is 
made up of the chance happenings of life, 
the everyday experience of the individual. The 
formal embraces those influences, the control 
of which is consciously assumed either by the 
individual himself or by some educational 
agency. For centuries formal education has 
consisted of two distinct types; the first is that 
which has been controlled by the schools, 
churches, homes; the second, that which has 
been received through apprenticeship to trades. 
So distinct have been these two types of edu- 
cation that until recently they were not looked 
upon as being even slightly related, and the 
man, however skilled as a laborer, was in no 
sense considered an educated man. The grow- 
ing prominence of industrialism, the rapid in- 
crease in machinery, with its consequent de- 
mand for skilled help, has produced a class of 
expert laborers and has given rise to a demand 
for a training which the old educational policy 
of apprenticeship cannot meet. Education, 
which for centuries meant a training for a 
profession, has been enlarged. Not only must 
the doctor, the lawyer and the minister be edu- 
cated, but the mechanic as well. 


Meaning of Education. 

Education is defined as the process by means 
of which the individual acquires experience 
which will help him to make more efficient his 
after life. That man is now considered edu- 
cated who is able to take his place in the social 
life and to help carry on its burdens; who is not 
a drag upon the generation in which he is 
found. This does not imply that he is able 
to provide himself and those depending upon 
him with the physical necessities of life alone, 
but that mentally and morally he is equally 
efficient. 

Thompkins says that educational efforts move 
in two channels; one toward man’s physical 
and the other towards his spiritual worthiness. 
Man seeks two ends in life, animal happiness 
and spiritual worthiness. Education must 
serve in these two directions, but the choice 
of ends is usually towards animal happiness. 
It is this choice which demands the practical 
in all our teaching. 

The practical, as commonly understood, con- 
sists of those studies which will best fit the 
pupil for acquiring a knowledge of business 
or of some means of making a living. Too 
many of us have a false idea of the practical. 
What is popularly known as practical is often 
most impractical. “Power to think, to adjust 
the mind to realities, to reach true conclusions 
from carefully discriminated data, strongly 
developed and refined sensibilities; and an 
ethical nature fully aroused are in the line of 
a truly practical education. Bookkeeping is 
not the immediate nor the fundamental quali- 
fication of a clerk, nor skill in measuring corn 
bins and computing interest the first necessity 
of a farmer. That which makes a man supplies 
the fundamental necessity for a vocation. A 
elerking man or a farming man is not so ser- 
viceable as a man clerking or a man farming. 
Too much reliance is placed upon the imme- 
diate output and not enough upon those powers 
of mind and heart which make the man ade- 
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quate to the varying conditions and unexpected 
situations as they arise.” 
Society and Education. 

Education in one aspect or another touches 
every human interest and is the most universal 
concern of mankind, the most universal because 
it touches and relates to every phase of human 
activity and because it is a process which con- 
tinues in time from the cradle to the grave. 
Whenever human activity becomes purposed, 
that is, ceases to be random, we find conclu- 
sive evidence of education. The systematic 
education of youth consciously undertaken 
through the organization of a school systent, 
implies an aim which society desires to realize 
through this process. The social group desires 
that this process shall have certain results, shall 
produce certain experiences, which will change 
the pupils in certain definite directions. The 
persons having charge of such schools have the 
problem of how best to realize educational 
aims by and through the organization and con- 
duct of schools. This problem really divides 
itself into two parts; first, what materials are 
most effective in realizing these aims; second, 
what methods of teaching are most effective in 
using these materials. 

In the administration of school affairs we 
have a dual form of government consisting of 
a board of education chosen from among the 
citizens of a community, and responsible to the 
people of the community in their conduct of 
affairs; and a teaching force whose duty is to 
take care of the professional side of the work, 
and who are responsible to the board of edu- 
cation first, and to the people through the board 
of education. The board of education is a 
legislative body; the teachers the executive, 
hence it is the duty of the former to decide 
upon what materials are most effective in real- 
izing the educational aims and of the latter 
what methods are most effective in securing 
the proper instruction in those materials. 

Our fathers after a short experience in gov- 
ernment under the articles of confederation 
framed for themselves and for the generations 
to come, a government in which the legislative 
and executive functions were distinct. The 
workings of our government under the con- 
stitution have proved their wisdom. A condi- 
tion so important in establishing a government 
should not be overlooked in the conduct of its 
public schools, to which more than to any one 
other institution, it must look for its perpetua- 
tion and growth. 

Every locality in our country has some edu- 
cational ideal, some demand upon its schools. 
These ideals and demands will differ widely, 
yet each locality has a right to expect under 


our system of local support to have its demands 
considered. 


Interpretation of Educational Demands. 

Education has ever been conservative in its 
attitude and it is well that it continue so, but 
that conservativeness must not become so es- 
tablished upon old customs and ideals, that it 
means unchangeableness, stagnation. ~ Prob- 
ably the greatest reason for conservation in 
education has been due to the fact that it takes 
generations to work out an educational policy, 
and those who are the innovation in any move- 
ment having for its ideal the change of an es- 
tablished custom must base their reasonings 
upon theory and trust to future generations 
for the result. Some may say that since the 
teaching of the present is fitting the man of 
twenty years hence for his position in the 
world, therefore, it should require for an in- 
terpreter of its demands some one who has 
made a special study of conditions, some one 
more thoroughly prepared than the average 
board members. The members of our boards of 
education taken as a whole, I feel assured are 
made up of a class of citizens who rank with 
the best in their localities. They are usually 
busy men, engaged in successful business or 
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professions, and it is such men who it seems to 
me, are more skillful in forecasting the future 
in its practical workings than is the scholar 
who is wholly wrapped up in his studies. A 
man does not need a broad educational ex- 
perience to judge whether the graduate of the 
public school he is employing is a practical, 
well equipped helper. 

Too often, it seems to me, is the entire con- 
duct of the school system left in the hands 
of its chief executive, the school superintend- 
ent. He has his place as a supervisor of meth- 
ods for securing the results which the communi- 
ty demand, and in this position, I believe that 
he should be as independent as the board it- 
self, but no man, however widely known in a 
community, will be as capable of interpreting 
and putting into force the demands of the 
people as will a board selected from men rep- 
resenting a number of different vocations. 

College Domination of Education. 

For centuries the educational policy of all 
civilized nations was dictated by the church, 
and while the present civilization has been the 
result, we are not conceited enough to claim 
that there might have been much greater re- 
sults if the policy had been more in the hands 
of the people. Germany, the first European 
nation to break away from the old established 
form and to introduce some industrial educa- 
tion into its school system, has so rapidly gained 
in supremacy over the other nations that they 
are much concerned as to how to regain their 
lost prestige. 

The history of schools in America from their 
beginning in the New England colonies to the 
present time shows that the dominating in- 
fluence in dictating the instruction in the pub- 
lic schools has been the colleges. And there 
never was a time when it’ was more true than 
the present. The course of study in the grades 
of towns and cities and even of our country 
districts is directed towards fitting pupils for 
high school and the high schools must all 
arrange courses so that they will have the num- 
ber of units required by the colleges for en- 
trance. 

Our larger schools give some liberty in choice 
of courses, but where the schools are unable 
to provide several courses of work the college 
preparatory is the one selected. This we believe 
is due to the fact that the courses of study have 
been prepared almost exclusively by the school 
men who have been mostly college trained men. 


We do not wish to detract from the worth of a ° 


college education, nor to infer that the quali- 
fications of a teacher should be less than a 
college or university training, yet we believe 


that it is a serious menace to our high schools ' 


to let them be run entirely under such influence. 
When a community is taxed to support a pub- 
lie high school and that school requires all 
in attendance to take those studies which are 
recognized as preparing a select few for a 
higher professional education, there will come 
sooner or later a feeling that the school is not 
serving the best interests of the community. 


We have only to turn to the history of the 
(Concluded on Page 23). 
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The Choice of Teachers 


By JESSE JOHNSON, Xenla, Ohio 


It goes without saying that the public schools 
are conducted for the children. But some 
things that “go without saying” are so rarely 
said that they need saying with emphasis. 
Every piece of the complex machinery of our 
public school system exists and does its part 
with the children’s education as the end. If, 
therefore, a contract is let to a certain party 
because that party can make a return to some 
member or members of the board of education, 
the high purpose of the state in maintaining 
schools is lost sight of, being buried under an 
unworthy motive, and the whole working of the 
splendid mechanism is disturbed because the 
board forgot the children. If a teacher is em- 
ployed because she needs the salary and not be- 
cause the children néed her, again we have for- 
gotten: the truth, so evident as to “go without 
saying,” that schools are for children and not 
to furnish employment. 

This, then, is the fundamental principle to 
be kept in mind in choosing teachers, that the 
educational interests of the children constitute 
the basis of choice. I believe, too, that the 
hardest single problem that confronts school 
authorities is the problem of getting people 
fit to stand daily in the presence of children 
and youth in the high capacity of educator. 
That the public has felt the difficulty of this 
problem is proved by the fact that the work of 
choice is being thrown more than formerly on 
men whose business it is to make a careful 
study of this very thing, and to become so far 
as possible experts. They represent the people 
in a matter in which a body of men could not 
well act. 

Nor is there any single problem of school 
management that equals this one in importance. 
The proper housing of the children in school is 
important. The equipment of a classroom is 
important. The course of instruction is more 
important, because here you are coming nearer 
the pupil himself. But the teacher is the liv- 
ing, personal force which awakens and leads 
out the powers of the young folk who are to 
take our places in the world’s work very soon. 
I, therefore, take off my hat to teachers. Given 
a sufficient number of real teachers, born and 
trained for teaching, and you have that without 
which you can not have a good school no 
matter what your material equipment and your 
system; and with which you can have a good 
school though many other desirable things be 
lacking. Mark Hopkins could do more for the 
boy in a modern college with modern equip- 
ment than he could on the celebrated log; but 
a score of listless, unenthusiastic, uninspiring 
professors in the midst of the most up to date 
equipment would be no match for Mark Hop- 
kins darting his force the length of a log. 

Personality the First Requisite. 

So we mention as a first quality to be sought 
in teachers that somewhat elusive and inde- 
finable something called for want of a better 
name personality. 

The sum total of consciousness is made up 
of many elements, such as feelings, volitions 
and the rest; and the influences from outside 
us, particularly childhood and youth, together 
with our own conscious direction of the ele- 
ments of our internal life, results in a certain 
balance or proportion of these elements which 
tends to become a permanent life habit. This 
process of arriving at a balance has been not 
inaptly called organizing one’s mind. It may 
be done poorly or well, loosely or firmly, weak- 
ly or strongly. And so you have a man, let 
us say, who does not give vigorous attention, 
who is not in control of a mind working con- 
secutively and persistently toward a well con- 
sidered end, who hardly knows what he is aim- 
ing at and will allow the latest suggestion to 
change his course. Of all this he may be un- 
comfortably conscious, even painfully conscious, 
but this does not help him. It rather hinders 
him by destroying what self-possession he 
might otherwise retain. He has no poise in the 


presence of others. He has an apologetic air 
and a furtive eye, the external signs of an 
internal fear. His mental life is not thorough- 
ly organized and under vigorous management; 
he has not taken efficient charge of himself and 
he knows it. He lacks personality. A man 
or woman of this type should not think of 
teaching, and authorities should see that such 
do not get into our schoolrooms. No one will 
detect the external signs of such weakness 
more readily and surely than our John and 
your Mary, and then we shall begin soon to 
hear from them how bad the other children are 
in school. 

The man who has what we call personality, 
has had charge of himself until self-possession 
has become habit, and is unconscious and easy. 
He knows definitely what his intentions are, 
and his powers are all schooled to act their 
respective parts in the steady pursuit of his 
ends. He does not at once give up his own 
at suggestion of another’s plan on the weak 
assumption that another’s must be better than 
his own. Being master of himself he can wield 
an influence on others. This is not egotism 
nor stubbornness. It is a normal self esteem 
and dignity arising from clear thinking and 
steady use of will in managing one’s mental 
life. Hence it is power. Men want this per- 
sonality everywhere, in business, in politics, in 
every work where we must meet and deal with 
people. It is needed in the schoolroom, if any- 
where. 

The Effect of Enthusiasm. 

A second quality to be sought in teachers is 
enthusiasm. A man who could manage to hold 
a teaching position at seventy-five dollars a 
month hating his work all the while, or could 
honestly earn sixty dollars a month enthu- 
siastically raising garden truck, ought to do 
the latter for the sake of his own personal 
integrity, for the sake of the vegetable market 
and most of all, for the sake of the school 
children. Nothing will breed ennui in the 
pupil as surely as ennui on the part of the 
teacher. Like begets like. The divine law, 
reiterated so often in the first chapter of Gene- 
sis, all things reproducing “after their kind,” 
holds good here. Enthusiasm begets enthu- 
siasm. It is a dull pupil, indeed, who will not 
respond to a bright and genuine interest on 
the part of a teacher. And the teacher has a 
right to think that he is engaged in about the 
biggest thing that is going on. A man likes 
to have part in a great enterprise, though his 
part be humble. If one could have some small 
part in managing the construction of the Pana- 
ma Canal, he would mention it on occasion as 
long as he lived. That work is large, far- 
reaching, and it thus appeals to the heroic in 
us. Now a teacher who does not have some 
such “vision” of his work will grow weary in 
well doing, and may even faint. The money 
he gets may keep him at work till he can find 
more lucrative employment, but it will not 
enthuse him much. Nor would it if it were 
ten times as much as it is. Teachers should, 
indeed, be paid larger salaries, but it isn’t in 
the nature of money to give the genuine thing 
we are speaking of—enthusiasm for the work as 
a great and noble enterprise. 

The biggest single thing that Ohio is doing 
today is being done in her schoolhouses. We 
are putting twenty-seven millions or so a year 
into our public schools, and the amount in- 
creases by about two millions a year. Suppose 
that a proposition should be made to the people 
of Ohio that the schools be held up for ten 
or fifteen years and all this school money be 
used for a vast scheme of improving our water- 
ways and developing our natural resources. 
No doubt a very specious argument could be 
made for such a scheme. A great deal could 


be done with that sum of money. And it would 
do much good. Yet the answer of Ohio to the 
proposal would be like that of Paul to his own 
question whether we should sin that grace may 


abound. He disdains to argue such a question 
and exclaims “God forbid.” Ohio would an- 
swer about the same way because she knows 
she is doing a great deal bigger and better 
thing right now with the money. Something 
of that ambition to get into a big game is in 
the genuine teacher. 


Sympathy and Success. 

We may mention as a third quality to be 
sought in our teaching force a sympathetic 
understanding of children. We assume, of 
course, that the teacher has a competent 
knowledge of his subjects. A further and im- 
portant question is whether the teacher can 
approach a subject from the pupils’ standpoint, 
see with the child’s eyes. A learned person 
may be a poor teacher for the reason that he 
can not get back, in an intellectual sense, to 
the side of his pupil. This power is desirable 
everywhere. Social agreeableness and effective- 
ness are largely dependent on it. If you wish 
to lead anyone, you have first to find him. A 
teacher who is going to act as a guide to a 
class in arithmetic while they discover and 
explore the subject of interest (that is my 
conception of a teacher’s function) simply must 
be able to know just where they are and take 
his place beside them. As the teacher travels 
farther away from his own childhood, he will 
have to take care lest he lose this sympathetic 
touch and find himself working with strangers. 
Does this applicant like children, understand 
them, know their viewpoint? A hard question 
to answer without observing his work for a 
while. It» will become apparent to a careful 
observer before very long in the “atmosphere” 
of the schoolroom, in the attitude of teacher 
and pupils toward each other and of all toward 
the work of the school. 

Brief mention may be made of accuracy and 
the love of it as a fourth desirable quality. 
To master a thing just as it is instead of the 
way it isn’t, to present a piece of work com- 
plete in every detail, with nothing omitted and 
nothing wrong, and to get that habit, is to get 
a wonderful help for life. That habit once 
formed will mean order and neatness, in per- 
sonal appearance, in daily work, in the acqui- 
sition and impartation of truth. It will have 
no slight moral value. Of all my teachers I 
remember five as having been specially strong 
in this matter. From them there was generous 
commendation if the work was accurate and 
complete, but not if it was only to quote often 
“Whatever is worth doing is worth doing well,” 
and one would add, “If it isn’t all there, or if 
something is a little wrong, it isn’t done well.” 
Another would say, “There is a great deal of 
difference between just right and a little 
wrong.” Now, this habit of accuracy does not 
come by nature. Many children can only 
with great difficulty be aroused to a perception 
of the necessity and beauty of exact and com- 
plete truth in what they do, for that is what 
this thing which we are speaking of amounts 
to. Just .hit somewhere near that satisfies. 
Now, if it could not be done otherwise, I 
should be more than glad if my children were 
required to spend one whole school year in 
getting the “vision” and habit of truth of which 
I am trying to speak. It would be a fine year’s 
work, if it were successful. Shoddy, careless 
work should get no approval. Honest, but im- 
perfect work should get approval for its hon- 
esty, but none for its success until it is com- 
pleted. 

Moral Character Required. 


A fifth matter of great importance is good 
moral character. This does not, I believe, need 
the emphasis which it needed twenty-five years 
ago. So far as I know, statistics on this matter 
are not available. But the impression .of a 
number of people whom I have asked is that 
there has been a steady improvement. I am 
very sure that some men who were in demand 
as teachers in my youth could not now get 
(Concluded on Page 23) 
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School Districts. 

While under the Georgia laws (act of Aug. 
21, 1906) to provide for the local taxation of 
public schools, a county board of education 
might, after the county was laid off into school 
districts under the act, alter the boundaries of 
the district, they could not cut off substantial 
portions of several adjacent districts, and out of 
such portions establish a new school district. 
—Hodges v. Talbert, Ga. 

Where the south line of a school district was 
extended farther south to include a certain farm, 
the extension was valid, though there was an- 
other strip of land between it and the original 
boundary line, since the strip of land was in- 
cluded also, making the farm contiguous to 
the whole district.—Thornton v. Head, Ky. 

A consolidated independent school district, or- 
ganized under the Iowa school laws (code suppl. 
par. 2794a) providing for the organization of 
consolidated independent school districts of con- 
tiguous territory of not less than 16 government 
sections, may maintain its territory, and a con- 
solidated independent district subsequently or- 
ganized may not take territory of the former 
district so as to reduce its territory below 16 
sections. (Affirmed by equally divided court.) 
—State v. Board of Directors of Independent 
Dist. of Webb, Ia. 

The decision of the county board of education 
and state school commissioner, holding that a 
new school district had been properly estab- 
lished, and that the money raised by taxation 
of the residents and taxpayers of a portion of 
a territory of a school district as originally laid 
out, would be appropriated for schools in the 
newly created district, would not prevent an ap- 
peal to the courts by the taxpayers and residents 
of the portion of the territory so cut off from 
an original district to prevent the misappropria- 
tion of funds raised by taxation on their prop- 
erty.—Hodges v. Talbert, Ga. 

Under the New York education law of 1910 
(chap. 140, par. 197), a meeting of the inhab- 
itants of a school district without personal no- 
tice on any inhabitant of the district, where no 
resolution changing the mode of notice has been 
adopted at any annual meeting, is irregular.— 
Austin v. Board of Trustees of School Dist. No. 
5 of Town of Babylon, Suffolk County, N. Y. 

The New York education law of 1910 (chap. 
140, par. 200), providing that proceedings of no 
district meeting shall be held illegal for want 
of due notice, unless the omission to give such 
notice was willful or fraudulent, does not vali- 
date a meeting held without notice to any of the 
inhabitants.—Austin v. Board of Trustees of 
School Dist. No. 5 of Town of Babylon, Suffolk 
County, N. Y. 

Boards of Education. 

The court, in construing the power conferred 
by the board of education of a city on a com- 
mittee thereof, will not only look to the lan- 
guage used in the order conferring the power, 
but also consider the purpose of the appointment 
of the committee and the intent of the board 
must be sought, so that the scope of the order 
conferring the power may be measured.—Byrne 
& Read v. Board of Education of City of Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

Under the Maine laws (priv. and spec. 1868, 
chap. 465, par. 2, amended by laws of 1907, chap. 
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129), permitting the superintending school com- 
mittee of Lewiston to appoint a superintendent 
of schdols for such term as they may determine, 
but providing that he may be removed at the 
pleasure of the committee, the committee cannot 
deprive themselves of the right to remove at 
any time by making a contract of employment 
for a definite term and for the payment of the 
agreed salary for the whole term, though the 
superintendent be discharged.—Collins v. City 
of Lewiston, Me. 

Where a meeting was called without legal no- 
tice to any of the inhabitants of a school dis- 
trict, a vote at such meeting for the construc- 
tion of a schoolhouse gave the trustees of the 
district no power to issue bonds or award con- 
tracts therefor.—Austin v. Board of Trustees of 
School Dist. No. 5 of Town of Babylon, Suffolk 
County, N. Y. 

A committee of the board of education of a 
city, appointed to investigate the legality of a 
claim against it which had been reduced to 
judgment by default in the quarterly court and 
to engage the services of an attorney and re- 
port to the board, has authority, on the attorney 
employed by the committee advising that the 
board was not liable, to order an appeal from 
the judgment, where there would not be another 
meeting of the board before the expiration of 
the time within which an appeal could not be 
prosecuted.—Byrne & Read v. Board of Educa- 
tion of City of Covington, Ky. 

The board of education of Covington is a body 
corporate, and it can contract only in behalf of 
the common school interests of the city; and an 
attorney, employed by six of the twelve mem- 
bers of the board to sue to compel the other six 
to meet with the former, so as to proceed with 
the business before the board, has no action 
against the board for services rendered, because 
the services were not rendered in behalf of the 
common school interests of the city, and because 
members of the board, acting independently and 
personally, may not employ one to perform serv- 
ices for the board.—Byrne & Read v. Board of 
Education of City of Covington, Ky. 

The board of education of a city, which ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the legality 
of a claim against it which had been reduced 
to judgment, may ratify the acts of the commit- 
tee ordering an appeal from the judgment, and 
give to the acts of the committee the same ef- 
fect as if directed in advance.—Byrne & Read vy. 
Board of Education of City of Covington, Ky. 

School Bonds. 

The Tennessee laws (chap. 580, acts of 1909), 
authorizing counties and municipalities to issue 
bonds in aid of public normal schools, is not un- 
constitutional, because neither it nor chapter 
264, authorizing the establishment of such 
schools, provides for permanent location of such 
schools.—Ransom vy. Rutherford County, Tenn. 

Under the Kentucky statutes (par. 3462-5-70), 
creating a board of education in cities of the 
third class, with power to employ teachers, main- 
tain buildings, ete., the general council of the 
city cannot refuse to levy a sufficient tax to 
cover an estimate of money needed by the board, 
certified under section 3469, because in its 
judgment the demands of the board are exces- 
sive, where proper demand is made within the 
limits prescribed by law; the number of teachers 
required, the amount of salaries to be paid, etc., 
being matters on which the board’s determina- 
tion is conclusive.—Board of Education of City 

of Bowling Green v. Townsend, Ky. 
Taxation for Schools. 

Establishment of a publie school system and 
exercise of the taxing power for its maintenance 
is at the same time a state, a county and a mu- 
nicipal purpose, expressly authorized by the 
state constitution of Tennessee.—Ransom vy. 
Rutherford County, Tenn. 


Where it is made the duty of the treasurer of 
a school district to sell land for delinquent 
school taxes, it is sufficient if the clerk of the 
school board attends and makes the sale at the 
instance and request of the treasurer.— Wilson 
v. Locke, Idaho. 

Teachers. 

That one has a certificate to teach from those 
authorized to issue certificates, is presumptive 
evidence that she possesses all the necessary 
qualifications, and a board of education elect- 
ing her may so assume, and need not inquire 
into her eligibility—Davis vy. Harrison, Ky. 

Under the Kentucky statutes (sec. 4426a) re- 
quiring a division board of trustees in each edu- 
cational division to elect teachers, and requir- 
ing the board to meet for the election of teach- 
ers on a specified day, meetings of a board at 
which teachers are elected must be held at the 
time specified, or at such times as the chairman 
of the board may designate, and a majority of 
the members thereof must be present in per- 
son.—Davis v. Harrison, Ky. 

Where a teacher has been regularly elected 
by a board of education, the chairman and 
secretary of the board must enter into a valid 
contract with her; and where a contract pre- 
sented to the chairman by the teacher for his 
signature is not in due form, he must prepare 
one acceptable under the law.—Davis v. Har- 
rison, Ky. 

A public school teacher, having nine years’ 
normal and high school training, and holding a 
probationary appointment in group A, class 6, 
of the Washington public schools, at $1,000 a 
year, who received a permanent appointment 
at the same salary, and was assigned to a high 
school subsequent to the passage of the act of 
congress of May 26, 1908 (c. 198, 35, stat. 289), 
providing that “teachers hereafter employed” in 
high schools may be placed in group A, class 6, 
and receive their longevity increase according 
to their number of years of experience in teach- 
ing in such schools, is entitled to the benefit 
of such act, under the provisions of which she 
is entitled to $1,800, the maximum salary of 
her group and elass.—Dist. of Columbia v. Mar- 
tin, D. C. 


se 





A Wise One. 
The author of the new readers 
keeps his identity closely concealed. 

Miss Supervisor :—Yes, until I examined the 
books I thought it was due to modesty. 

Miss Primer :—lIsn’t it ? 


Miss Primer: 


Miss Supervisor :—No; discretion. 
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The Early History of the Boards of Education 


By PAUL C. STETSON, Superintendent of Schools, Big Rapids, Mich. 


The development in this country of school 
boards was inevitable. It was the normal result 
of interest in the child. The division of labor 
in education as well as in all walks of life works 
its own economy. The authoritative manage- 
ment of schools is justified not alone because 
the training of the mind is of overmastering im- 
portance, but on the plain business principle 
that to make the most economical use of re- 
sources many departments are needed. There 
were three causes for the development of school 
systems in the United States. 

(1) The conviction, which became general, 
that every child should receive a fair share of 
education. 

(2) The idea that the property of the state 
should be responsible for this education, and, 

(3) The fact proved by experience, that 
school unity and system are best secured by 
authorized supervision. Bishop Fraser said, 
“The great desideratum of the common school 
system, both in Massachusetts and the states 
generally is adequate, thorough, impartial and 
independent inspection of the schools.” Twenty 
years later an editorial in the “New England 
Journal of Education” stated that: “The most 
important question of the hour in education is 
that of supervision.” 

The Earliest Beginnings. 

During the colonial and provincial periods 
there was no statutory provision for supervi- 
sion of schools. At first the function of admin- 
istration and supervision was performed by a 
clergyman and “selectmen” of the town within 
the district. They performed the necessary 
duties in connection with the maintenance of 
the schools. But in the age when quantity, 
rather than quality, was desired, supervision of 
a pedagogical nature was lacking. The religious 
phases of work were carefully guarded since 
clergymen were an important part of the com- 
mittee. The school committee was supreme in 
matters of general direction and its duties were 
chiefly clerical. The selection of teachers and 
regulations of schools were vested in the town 
as a corporation, and not in any particular offi- 
cer of it. The choice of teachers was guarded 
by the fact that their scholarship and manners 
must be attested by the ministers. In practice 
there was no uniformity. Often the town in 
its meetings chose the master, fixed his salary, 
and regulated the terms of admission to the 
school. More often committees were chosen to 
perform these functions as well as provide and 
repair schoolhouses and lay out districts. These 
committees were chosen for specified executive 
functions and had no term of service. 

The town of Dorchester, Massachusetts, claims 
to have introduced the first local school board. 
In a resolution drawn up during a town meet- 
ing in March, 1645, it was ordered that “three 
able and sufficient men of the plantation be 
chosen to be wardens or overseers of the school, 
who shall have charge, oversight, and ordering 
thereof, and of all things concerning the same 
in such a manner as is hereafter expressed, and 
shall continue in this office and place for the 
term of their lives respectively, unless by rea- 
son of any of them removing his habitation out 
of the town or for any other weighty reason. 
The inhabitants shall name, elect, and choose 
another in his place, in which case and upon 
the death of any of the same wardens the in- 
habitants shall make a new election and choice 
of others.” This plan of school management, 
under what is probably the first official school 
board, did very well for those days. The school 


boards generally included educational men— 


the clergymen of the town, the physicians, and 
one member of the legal profession. The cler- 
gyman was the leading member in the commis- 
sion. This commission had full control of the 
school and all pertaining thereto. 

A Vigorous Law. 

The next instance of the formation of a local 
school board is found in the Connecticut Code 
of 1650. “Inasmuch as the good education of 
children is of singular. behoof and benefit to any 
commonwealth, and whereas many parents and 
masters are too indulgent and negligent of their 
duty in that kind; it is therefore ordered by 
this court and the authority thereof, that the 
selectmen of every town in the several precincts 
and quarters where they dwell shall have a 
vigilant eye over their brethren and neighbors 
to see first: that none of them suffer so much 
barbarism in any of their families as not to 
endeavor to teach by themselves or others; their 
children and apprentices so much learning as 
may enable them perfectly to read the English 
tongue and have a knowledge of capital laws, 
upon penalty of 20S thereon. And if any of 
the selectmen, after admonition by them given 
to such masters of families, shall find them still 
negligent of their duty in the particulars afore 
mentioned, whereby children and servants be- 
come made stubborn and unruly, the said se- 
lectmen with the help of two magistrates shall 
take such children or apprentices from them and 
place them with some master which will more 
strictly look into and force them to submit to 
government.” This was a vigorous system 
among a thrifty and self-denying people. It 
betrays no loose sentiments of tender hearted 
indulgence. What a furor would arise should 
the modern school board attempt to exercise 
such powers! In some cases the board could at 
its own discretion put to death all unruly and 
disobedient scholars. 

In Pennsylvania in 1682 William Penn, who 
was a liberally educated and broad-minded man 
and shared the most enlightened sentiments of 
his age, proposed the following resolution which 
was adopted and put into use: “And fourthly a 
committee of manners, education and arts that 
all wicked and scandalous living may be pre- 
vented and that the youth may be successfully 
trained up in virtue and useful knowledge and 
arts.” 

In Vermont nearly two hundred years later 
superintending committees in different towns 
were appointed with functions similar to those 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut of two cen- 
turies before. The very literal ways in which 
the duties of these early committees have been 
carried out and adopted by the present school 
boards illustrates the fact that the evolution of 
the office has not been so much along the lines of 
selection of the boards or their duties, but in the 
personnel of the boards. 

Some Deductions. 

This brief resume of the early history of the 
local school boards brings out several facts: 

First—That they are an American product. 
As such they possess some of the vices as well as 
the virtues of an American form of government. 

Second—They are a social product. They il- 
lustrate the tendency found in all people of de- 
siring to co-operate in the training of the young. 

Third—That no matter how much other or- 
ganizations have changed the local school board 
in its purpose and scope of work is not much 
different than the board formed by the town of 
Dorchester nearly three hundred years ago. 

Fourth—That the present school board, owing 
perhaps to the fact that the schools are supported 





by a general taxation and to the sentiment 
against any form of sectarian teaching in the 
schools so supported, has not the “personnel” 
which made up the first boards. The minister, 
who two or three centuries ago was the best edu- 
cated man in the corporation, was generally 
chairman of the committee. The other members 
were men of high repute and education who per- 
formed their duties with a literalness and a con- 
scious sense of the responsibility put upon them 
which would be hard to duplicate in some mod- 
ern boards. On the other hand, school boards 
are now better organized and do their work in 
a more business-like and systematic way. Ac- 
cording to Prof. Hart in his “Studies in Ameri- 
can Education,” our system of schools conducted 
by local boards with only suggestions and little 
or no control by the state or national government 
has great advantages over the earlier systems. 
“It promotes healthy rivalries, allows for pe- 
culiar circumstances, and cultivates a lively 
public interest.” 

State Boards. : 

The formation of state boards was due to 
several causes. As time went on unexpected 
defects were found in the national government. 
Trust in the national government tended to de- 
crease and faith in sovereignty of the people 
to increase. Suffrage was more widely extend- 
ed and at the same time governmental authority 
was being lessened. The social life of the 
United States was becoming rapidly complex 
and intricate. New questions, new issues and 
new demands were confronting the state gov- 
ernments, the old questions and interests, how- 
ever, remaining: The natural result was that 
the states almost literally discarded their first-, 
constitutions and formed broader, more compre- 
hensive instruments which defined their powers 
and functions with greater fullness and definite- 
ness. Education then, as now, being one of the 
great and growing problems of the day, received 
a full share of consideration in the formation 
of the new constitutions. The years 1825-1850 
have been called the “Educational Renaissance,” 
inasmuch as between these years the first normal 
school was formed, the first state superintendent 
appointed, the first teachers’ institute held, and, 
what concerns this paper more, the first state 
board of education created. 

At the present time in nearly all the states a 
state board of education is formed whose duties 
are to examine teachers and manage the state 
school fund. The first state board organized 
was in 1825 in North Carolina. Its title was 
“President and Directors of the Literary Fund.” 
Ten years after North Carolina, Missouri fol- 
lowed by creating a similar department known 
as the “State Board of Education.” As early 
as 1824 in Missouri, twelve years before they 
formally instituted a board, civil commission- 
ers were required to visit or appoint visitors to 
the schools. They were to inspect the schools 
every six months, examine teachers, grant li- 
censes and exercise “general supervisory power.” 
They controlled the state by districts. Horace 
Mann, whose name means much to the whole 
United States and to Massachusetts, formed and 
was secretary (equivalent to being president in 
other states) of the first state board of educa- 
tion in Massachusetts. The first state boards 
were confined to the management and investing 
of funds, control of school lands and other serv- 
ices which concerned the institutions as natural 
duties. 

The National Bureau. 

On February 10, 1866, in Washington, D. O., 

at a meeting of the National Association of 
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State and City School Superintendents a bill 
was first introduced for the securing of a na- 
tional bureau of education. This was done be- 
cause it would render assistance in the estab- 
lishment of school systems where they do not now 
exist and would also prove a potent factor for 
improving and strengthening the existing sys- 
tem of education. Six reasons were given, deal- 
ing chiefly with the value of statistics, why it 
was thought the proposed bill would accomplish 
this. 

The bill, due largely to Mr. Garfield’s elo- 
quence, passed Congress and in February, 1869, 
received the President’s approval. In advocat- 
ing it Mr. Garfield used these words, “It is the 
voice of the children of the land asking us to 
give them all the blessings of civilization.” 

The history of the American school board ad- 
ministration is one of unification and of prog- 
ress from the chaotic conditions under which 
each school district was doing what it pleased 
without hindrance from any outside authority 
or any adequate supervision from within; to 
those conditions under which it is fully recog- 
nized that if the people as a whole are to be 
educated, definite standards of excellence must 
be demanded of all schools and that such can 
only be secured and maintained through the 
appointment of responsible officials vested with 
authority and competent to direct the schools. 
The evolution has been from a state of chaos to 
one in which there is at least a sufficient degree 
of centralized power in school authority to make 
it certain that there can be no absolute lack of 
some school supervision in any part of the land. 

The whole move of establishing school boards 
has been one of experiment, of feeling about for 
the most perfect system under which the most 
perfect schools could be provided for all the 
people. Some backward steps have been taken, 
but they have in every case been due to errors 
in judgment rather than in purpose. 





The largest and most important piece of 
school legislation now under consideration 1s 


the Pennsylvania code. The act by which it is 
hoped to effectually reform the educational ad- 
ministration of the Keystone state, was intro- 
duced into the legislature late in January, and 
has since been running the gauntlet of the house 
and senatorial committees. While these have 
generally been disposed to give the measure a 
fair and even favorable hearing, the political 
powers from the large cities have not been will- 
ing to see the schools pass from their control 
without a struggle. The organization of the 
school boards and their independent financing 
powers form the greatest center of contention. 
The professional school people and members of 
school boards are fighting valiantly for what 
they believe to be necessary for the preservation 
of the school system. 

The Montana State Teachers’ Association has 
begun a comprehensive campaign for needed 
school legislation. A committee of the associa- 
tion recently recommended several measures 
which should be acted upon by the legislature 
immediately. Among them is a bill for the ap- 
pointment of an educational commission of 
five persons who shall undertake ile codifica- 
tion of the present school laws a nresent a 
report of their work two years b The 
teachers’ association has recommende ng 
list of desirable changes in the presei:t 
which such an educational commission miz 
well consider. The committee which is further- 
ing the appointment of a commission is headed 
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HON. WILLIAM P. EVANS 
State Superintendent of Schools for Missouri. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


by Superintendent R. G. Young of Butte. 

Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, superintendent 
of the Philadelphia schools, has been confined 
for several weeks to his cottage in Atlantic City. 
Mr. Brumbaugh had a fall about a year ago 
which wrenched his back severely. Again in 
January, 1911, he had a similar accident. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The school board is con- 
sidering plans for reducing the maximum size 
of all clas--s in the elementary schools from 
forty-eight vo forty pupils. It is estimated that 
the change will require an outlay of one million 
dollars for additional classrooms and salaries. 

Atlanta, Ga. Superintendent Wm. M. Slaton 
has asked the board to discontinue the hiring of 
inexperienced teachers as substitutes. The su- 
pernumeraries should be, according to Mr. Sla- 
ton, the best, experienced women in the corps 
so that a class which is temporarily deprived 
of its regular teacher may have the services of 
a person who is best able to take up the work. 

Superintendent Frank B. Dyer of Cincinnati 
has been authorized, upon his recommendation, 
to use soft maple trees for arbor day planting 
instead of American elms. The former trees 
succeed better and grow faster. 

The Boston school committee recently appro- 
priated the sum of $250 to be used by the su- 
perintendent in attending such educational con- 
ventions as he deems advisable. The amount of 
$1,200 was voted the assistant superintendents 
for the Mobile convention of the Department 
of Superintendence. Each of the men spent a 
week visiting schools in addition to attending 
the meeting. 

J. H. Ackerman, for the past twelve years su- 
perintendent of public instruction for the state 
of Oregon, was recently elected president of 
the Monmouth State Normal School. 

The position carries a salary of $3600 annu- 
ally, and is perhaps the highest position in the 
state from an educational standpoint. Mr. 
Ackerman assumed his new duties on February 
first. 

Superintendent R. E. Denfield has been re- 
elected by the Duluth board of education for the 
term of three years. The salary attached to the 
office has been increased to $4,500 per year. 

Superintendent-elect Henry J. Willingham 
of Alabama has recently begun a publicity cam- 
paign for educational legislation in his state. 

Mr. Willingham urges six subjects which de- 
mand immediate attention at the hands of the 
lawmakers : 

1. Local taxation. 

2. Better supervision of schools. 

3. Compulsory attendance. 

4. State aid for building and 
schoolhouses. 

5. Teachers’ institutes. 

lhe appointment of a legislative commis- 


sion to codify and simplify the school laws of 
the stat 


repairing 


Topeka, Kans. The school board has elected 
Mr. C. C, Starr to succeed Mr. L. D. Whitte- 
more as superintendent of the public schools, 
Mr. Starr is at present assistant state superin- 
tendent of public instruction under E. T. Fair- 
child. He will receive an annual salary of 
$2,750. 

Manistee, Mich. The school board has in- 
troduced the Batavia system in the local schools, 
The plan provides for the instruction of back- 
ward pupils by special instructors. 

Forty-six women were chosen as county super- 
intendents of schools in Iowa, November, 1910, 

Los Angeles, Cal. At the request of Supt. 
J. H. Francis the school board has directed the 
opening of an intermediate or “junior high” 
school for bridging over the gap between the 
grammar and high school. The school will 
contain the ninth grade and will be conducted 
on the departmental plan. 

State Superintendent Ellsworth Regenstein 
of Kentucky has recently issued an official 
school calendar in the form of a post card for 
the guidance of school officials and teachers, 
The calendar is a very simple list of legal holi- 
days, examination days, election days, ete. The 
busy school official who has a copy of this 
calendar in his desk can see at a glance exactly 
upon what date the installments of state school 
moneys are due, when elections must take place, 
when reports are due to the state department, 
when the census must be begun, when state 
and local teachers’ associations meet, ete. Simi- 
lar card calendars would be useful in counties 
and states as well. 

Huntington, Ind. Superintendent Orville 
Craig has recently ordered the discontinuance of 
caps and gowns at annual high school com- 
mencements. He proposes that the eighth grade 
exercises be discontinued and that students 
enter the high school without further formality. 

Meriden, Conn. The girl graduates of the 
local high school will wear graduation dresses 
made of the same material so as to avoid differ- 
ences between the social standing of parents. 

Hamburg, Ia. The school board has decreed 
that at future commencement exercises the 
graduates wear caps and gowns. 

Chicago, Ill. The board of education has au- 
thorized its secretary to install time-clocks in 
the various business, repair and manufacturing 
departments. 

Cleveland, O. The school board has recently 
employed an expert accountant to systematize 
the business management of the school depart- 
ment. The accountant will audit the books for 
two years back and will suggest a method of 
handling purchases and paying bills against the 
school. 

Washington, D. C. Upon order of the presi- 
dent of the board of education, teachers are 
required to make out daily time cards attesting 
to their service in the schools. The cards are 
sent by the principal to the administration head- 
quarters and form the basis for making up 
the monthly payrolls. 


FAILURE. 

By Dr. J. A. Averdick, Covington, Ky. 
There is no such thing as fail! We may not gain 
The longed for goal, of a thousand dreams, 

But he who strives, yet dies, unknown to fame 

Has won a crown, whose splendor pales the 
gleams 

Of merely human meed! To strive means much 

lor earnest striving, gives the Midas touch 

That turns each noble thought, to deed most rare! 

And who has striven at all, can never feel 

The touch of failure! Fate may not reveal 

Success or even progress, yet most sure 

The thought and inspiration will endure! 

K’en though no record shines, where men may 
know 

Some life is tangled in fate’s undertow, 

Some life, whose very dream of better things, 

Lifts it above life’s gloomiest happenings! 

Perhaps, if we could see across the veil 

We'd read that one who strives can never fail! 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


THE MOBILE MEETING 


That the department of superintendence of 
the N. E. A. must go South every five or six 
years to better appreciate the advantages of 
meeting in one of the larger cities of the North 
was amply demonstrated by the recent meeting 
in Mobile. Still the convention of 1911 of the 
nations’ superintendents will be remembered 
as a profitable and pleasant one. 

With one exception all of the physical con- 
ditions were perfect—the weather was bright 
and mild; the meeting halls were ample and 
well located. The attendance, as was expected, 
did not come up to that of previous years. The 
great distance of the city from the far west 
and the extreme northeast made it impossible 
for many members to attend. 

Pres. Davidson proved to be a delightful pre- 
siding officer. He was always cheerful and 
often witty, and his good nature constantly re- 
flected itself in the good feeling of the audi- 
ence and of the speakers. 

The attendance was good considering the 
location of the convention city. The railroad 
rates which were extremely low were not ar- 
ranged so as to permit the visitors to come early 
as has been the case in previous years. The 
proximity of the Mardi Gras celebration brought 
many strangers to Mobile and rather crowded 
the hotels. It also induced many superintend- 
ents to leave the convention long before its 
close and run over to New Orleans. The as- 
sociation officers should arrange in the future 
to hold the meetings on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday so that superintendents who at- 
tend need not break up two weeks of work. 

The North Central States, as usual, brought 
the largest number of visitors and the North 
Atlantic States and New England were a close 
second. Among the prominent leaders who 
were seen at the headquarters and in the meet- 
ing hall were: Commissioner Elmer E. Brown, 
Ben Blewett, C. F. Carroll, Frank B. Cooper, 
H. P. Emerson, C. N. Randall, P. P. Claxton, 
Charles De Garmo, A. H. Chamberlain, E. O. 
Lyte, E. E. Baleomb, C. G. Pearse and L. D. 
Harvey. 

Among the prominent absentees were Wm. 
H. Maxwell, Andrew S. Draper, J. M. Green- 
wood, Francis G. Blair, Chas. S. Foos, M. G. 
Brumbaugh, C. M. Jordan, J. W. Cook and J. 
Y. Joyner. 

Bruce’s Bulletin listed nearly 1,200 names 
and Dr. Shepard’s registration records showed 
approximately 1,000 paid members of the asso- 
ciation in attendance. 

Local Arrangements. 

The local committee at Mobile did not realize 
the size of the convention nor the importance 
of preparing hotel and rooming accommoda- 
tions far in advance. Although the eloquent 
speakers who extended the invitation at In- 
dianapolis distinctly promised that there would 
be no advance in hotel rates, the Battle House, 
which was the official headquarters, practically 
doubled its charges and in addition repudiated 
a large number of reservations made months in 
advance. Many superintendents who arrived 
on the opening day were forced to hunt for rooms 
in the residence districts and much dissatisfac- 
tion was expressed. When the local committee 
finally got into motion its officers found plenty 


of rooming houses and everybody was well taken 
care of. Supt. S. S. Murphy acted as host for 
the convention and was on hand at all times, 
With a genial word of welcome, looking after the 


comfort of visitors and straightening out diffi- 
culties. He was not, however, sufficiently sup- 
ported by the local committee which should have 
taken much of the work off his hands. 
Secretary Shepard was in charge of the regis- 


tration headquarters and handled his depart- 
ment with his usual tact and completeness of 
detail. 

The Program and Meetings. 

The meetings which were held in the Lyric 
theater and in the assembly room of the Battle 
house proved far more interesting and timely 
than the subjects and speakers promised. Pres. 
Davidson, who had chosen as the general topic 
for discussion “the educational achievements 
and endeavor at the close of the past decade 
of the twentieth century,” built a program which 
proved far more timely and inspiring than was 
at first expected. 

The first session, devoted to educational con- 
ditions in the South, brought out many inter- 
esting facts concerning the status of schools in 
the southern states. The speakers, who are lead- 
ers, did not, however, attack their subject fear- 
lessly but contented themselves with generally 
praising the remarkable progress which has been 
made during the past fifteen years. They wise- 
ly refrained from making extended compari- 
sons with other sections of the country. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young carried off the hon- 
ors in the second session by her rather plain 
and practical discussion of present elementary 
school instruction. She pointed out the great 
progress in the physical, mental and vocational 
training now afforded. as compared with the 
past two decades. 

The evening session of the first day was made 
interesting by impromptu addresses in the ab- 
sence of the lecturer who was to have held the 
platform. Dr. J. B. Aswell of Louisiana, who 
discussed the necessity for training children to 
become real men and women rather than dull 
workers, Henry Suzzallo of New York, John 
MeDonald of Topeka, and Mrs. Ella F. Young 
won much applause by their vigorous inspira- 
tional talks. The meeting demonstrated that 
some men and women in the association can do 
better without a set paper than with it. 

The second day’s program was devoted en- 
tirely to the discussion of recent educational 
advances. Mr. Chadsey spoke of the widening 
function of the city schools in bringing to the 
people the full possibilities of the school plant 
through special attention to defective and back- 
ward and delinquent children, through evening 
lectures, social centers, etc. Supt. Cary of Wis- 
consin spoke of the rapid evolution resulting 
from the assistance which the various states are 
giving to education through the training of 
teachers, better laws for education and greater 
funds. In speaking of education as a national 
function Commissioner Brown took up the ne- 
cessity for co-operation between the various 
states in fixing a uniform standard of the va- 
rious classes and grades of schools, in the certi- 
fication of teachers, etc. 

The round tables in the afternoon of the sec- 
ond day proved particularly interesting. Co- 
operation between the various educational 
forces was discussed by the state and county 
superintendents. The city superintendents of 
larger cities, however, who took up the problem 
of economic administration rather overshad- 
owed the other round tables in interest and 
importance. Mr. Frank B. Dyer of Cincinnati 
told of the success achieved in Cincinnati by 
classes for foreign-born, for defectives, etc. In 
treating the problem of the repeater Mr. J. H. 
Van Sickle of Baltimore displayed charts show- 
ing the actual results obtained from the use of 
the three group system in reducing the number 
of non promotions. The figures presented were 
so remarkable that the audience kept Mr. Van 
Sickle busy answering questions long beyond 
the time for adjournment. 





The Saturday program opened with a dis- 
cussion of the practical results obtained in 
open-air schools in Chicago. Mr. Leonard Ayres 
made a plea for training elementary and physic- 
ally unfortunate children. 

The afternoon session was very fittingly 
closed by W. H. Elson, who told of the endeavor 
made in Oleveland to balance the course of 
study and to continue the schools throughout 
the calendar year. 

The Business Meeting. 

The annual business meeting of the associa- 
tion was enlivened by a discussion of the report 
of the committee on Uniform Key Alphabet. 

Milwaukee presented the first invitation for 
next year’s convention and was followed by elo- 
quent invitations from Pittsburg, St. Louis, 
Washington, D. C. It required two ballots to 
accept the invitation of Supt. Blewett for St. 
Louis. 

The committee on nominations reported as its 
choice for the officers for the coming year the 
following: is 

President, Supt. Chas. E. Chadsey, Denver, 
Colo. 

First Vice-President, County Superintendent 
O. J. Kern, Rockford, Ill. 

Second Vice-President, State Superintendent 
H. J. Willingham, Montgomery, Ala. 

Secretary, Harlan Updegraff, Washington, 
D. C. 

The business of the meeting was distinguished 
by the number of committee reports and com- 
mittee appointments which were made. The im- 
portance of the report of Prof. Strayer for the 
Committee on Uniform Reports and Records 
and the report of Prof. Suzzallo for the Com- 
mittee on Economy of Time in Education were 
thoroughly appreciated and applauded. They 
created but little discussion and will undoubt- 
edly produce their greatest effect through the 
printed pamphlets which will be issued. The 
report of the committee on the Uniform Key 
Alphabet, while it was overshadowed in impor- 
tance by the two previous reports, provoked the 
only debate of the meeting and when Chairman 
Seerley finished reading the document that had 
been distributed to the members last fall there 
followed an immediate clamor. John Me- 
Donald of Kansas led the opposition to the 
report and E. O. Vaile of Illinois championed 
it. President Davidson’s tact and continued 
good cheer prevented here a very nasty dis- 
play of feeling. The report was finally adopt- 
ed by a vote of 403 to 368 and the committee 
was discharged. 

The resolutions presented were unanimously 
adopted. They read as follows: 

Resolved: 


1. This department recognizes the steadily 
increasing value of the United States Bureau 
of Education in gathering and making avail- 
able educational facts and statistics. 

It recalls with satisfaction the prominent 
part taken by this department nearly half a 
century ago in bringing about the creation of 
the Bureau of Education. 

It endorses the earnest efforts that members 
of this department and other friends of educa- 
tion are making to further increase the useful- 
ness of the bureau as defined by the organic act 
under which it exists, and hereby authorizes 
the outgoing president of this department to 
appoint a committee of five of which he shall 
be chairman, to be known as the Committee on 
the Bureau of Education, which shall co-oper- 
ate with the similar committee of the National 
Education Association in furthering the inter- 
ests of educational progress through the United 
States Bureau of Education. 


2. The question of the extension of the 
amount and the character of federal aid given 


to education is assuming great importance and 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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Sanitary School Furniture and Equipment 


By R. V. CLARK, Superintendent of Schools, Harvard, Neb. 


Conservation is, today, uppermost. As to 
the greatest conservation there can be but one 
verdict—conservation of health, the greatest 
worldly blessing. The health of an individual 
is his greatest asset; our natural health is our 
greatest resource. In recognition of this truth, 
Mayor Seidel addressed the American Public 
Health Association in St. Paul as the “true 
conservation congress,” while former president 
Roosevelt said to the delegates, “You are deal- 
ing with a basic or fundamental national prob- 
lem.” Our government has been urged by many 
petitions to found a national. department of 
health, as well as departments of commerce, 
labor, navy or war. 

Increased attention has been paid to the 
whole physical side of living. The responsibility 
for the health of growing children—the future 
men and women of the nation—rests with the 
home and the school. We, then, as superin- 
tendents and principals, must study provisions 
for the limitation of and the prevention of con- 
tagious diseases and deformity; also proper con- 
trol and supervision of and necessary means for 
quarantine, isolation and disinfection. We must 
study the favorable conditions conducive to 
natural, healthful physical development. It is 
our business to know whether a child is in the 
ideal condition to be educated, and if not, why 
not; and what should be done. 

In this paper our interest centers upon sani- 
tary school furniture and equipment. That 
the child’s school desk may be designed to se- 
cure and preserve health, it must provide—as he 
or she sits with forearms resting upon the desk 
—one certain definite height from floor to desk 
surface. The seat must be at one certain ele- 
vation, allowing the student’s feet barely but rest- 
fully to touch the floor. It should also have the 
proper slope and sustain the correct angle with 
its back, which back should support the spinal 
column, at a point just below the shoulder 
blades; at the same time it should be at a defi- 
nite distance from the front edge of the desk. 
With scarcely two little people of the same size 
in the class or room, what does all this necessi- 
tate? It necessitates this: School furniture 
which is perfectly adjustable, desk adjustable up 
and down, seat adjustable, not only up and 
down, but backward and forward also in its 
angle to the back, which back itself should be 
adjustable in heighth. Why all this? To pre- 
vent curved spines, sunken chests, consumption. 

The material of the desk is important. Well 
dried, varnished wood, smooth iron standards fin- 
ished with baked on enamel are required. Carv- 
ing, open iron work and massive construction 
may be desirable for the home, but at school 
there should be as few lodging places for dust, 
bacteria and disease germs as possible. Who of 
us have janitors with sufficient time and inclina- 
tion to wipe off the many curves in the grill- 
work of the cast iron sides of the ordinary 
school desk, or to clean the cracks between top 
and back, or where the backs join the irons, or 
especially where the unpolished shelf enters the 
grooves of the legs? The ideal desk will have 
parts straight and smooth, easily cleaned with 
a stroke of a moistened cloth. 

The floor under the school desk should be eas- 
ily and conveniently cleanable. The feet of the 
desks should not harbor a spoonful of dust each, 
as is the case with ordinary school furniture. 
Even the space between the feet of desks is 
cleaned with difficulty because the broom or 
brush cannot easily be inserted. 


If the bookshelf or desk surface be permitted 
to remain rough, scratched, unvarnished, or 
made of porous material, they become favorable 


resorts for germs and bacteria. A little child 
may rest her fingers on the scarlet fever germs 
left on such a desk by the former occupant and 
thereby contract a deadly disease. 

The sanitary desk must be separated from 
other desks not only on left and right, but in 
front and back. It must be segregated, thereby 
forming a barrier to the transmission of ver- 
min or disease germs. 

Each group of thirty-five pupils in a school 
should be provided with a well ventilated, freely 
lighted, rectangular, model school room, twenty- 
four by thirty-two feet. Each pupil should have 
at least fifteen square feet of floor space and 
teacher at least 250 cubic feet of air space. The 
floors should be double with at least one thick 
layer of paper between floor layers to insure 
warmth and dryness. 

The painting or finish of the wall should be 
in’ gray-green to insure restfulness to the eyes 
of the children. The blackboards should be 
opposite the windows, and of the best slate, be- 
cause slate is easily cleaned and easily kept 
clean. 

A cleanly kept cuspidor should be placed just 
outside the door in the hall. It is akin to 
crime to prohibit catarrhal-afflicted children the 
privilege of expectoration. Not only that, but 
it is better to have under control this expectora- 
tion than suffer it to occur in such a manner as 
to spread germs of tuberculosis, scarlet fever 
and diphtheria. 

Sanitary, modern drinking fountains should 
be provided, if city water is accessible; other- 
wise, a covered earthen jar with faucet should 
furnish the water into “once-used” paper cups. 

In rural localities individual towels should 
be encouraged, and the common cake of soap 
prohibited, lest we spread the diseases, tracoma, 
conjunctivitis and ringworm. 

The construction of the room should be tight 
at the windows, doors, radiators and transoms 
that proper fumigation according to the direc- 
tions of the state board of health may be had. 
For schoolrooms with furnace or steam heat, ar- 
tificial heating apparatus is required for va- 
porizing the formaldehyde. 


These thirty-five school children should be 
provided with a janitor who is neat, clean and 
particular; who sweeps the floor daily with damp 
sawdust, sweeping preparation or oil brushes; 
a janitor who discards the feather duster, and 
wipes the furniture with cheesecloth moistened 
with liquid veneer; a janitor who washes the 
windows often enough to have them ever clean. 


Again, these thirty-five little Nebraskans 
should be given the professional skill, thought- 
ful consideration and conscientious advice of 
an efficient medical inspector. 

But above all, other sanitary equipments, fur- 
niture, or paraphernalia, and culminating all as 
does the sun at meridian height, there should be 
over these children, a modest, neat, cheerful, 
firm, well qualified teacher. Her care and en- 
deavor should be not only to provide in and 
about her schoolroom sanitary conditions, but 
to instill into childish minds the basic truths of 
sanitation and cleanliness so that these pupils 
shall go forth into the business world with clear 
comprehension of and a quiet determination to 
have sanitary homes, sanitary villages, hygienic 
cities, and cleanly bodies. 





An Advantage of the Country School. 

In studying school questions I have been 
strongly impressed by the law of compensation. 
The boy who enjoys the advantages of a nine 
months’ term in a wéll conducted country school 





HON. HENRY J. WILLINGHAM, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Alabama. 


does not suffer so much after all in comparison 
with his city cousin. Leaving out of the ques- 
tion fresh air and healthful exercise and dis- 
sipations the country boy faces in the school- 
room the necessity for digging out of books what 
is in them, and for that independent thinking 
which develops self-reliance and originality. In 
recent years no other science has made such 
strides as the science of teaching—but no other 
reformation can be effected without blunders 
and excesses. Through pedagogical work and 
school periodicals methods of instruction and 
subjects for the course of study are too often 
submitted by educators who theorize in their 
offices without having come into contact with 
actual classroom work; by specialists who fall 
into ruts, who are ignorant of men and practical 
ideas and conditions and who believe that hap- 
piness on earth and salvation thereafter depend 
upon a single subject. And so the course of 
study is crowded; educators speak of essentials 
and non-essentials without defining them. The 
teacher must be “up-to-date,” so she struggles 
frantically to crowd into the minds of her pupils 
all that is expected; she is at them period after 
period, so that the boy has little time to reflect, 
to judge, to assimilate. And so, I maintain that 
after all there is some compensation for the 
country boy who is left alone a large part of the 
day and is forced to learn that books have a use 
and that it is possible to get out of them what 
is in them.—County Superintendent C. B. 
Chapman, Macon, Ga. 


Columbus, O. Out of 20,622 publie school 
children considered, 3,056 or 14.8 per cent are 
one year or more over the average age of the 
grade to which they belong, 1,003 are two years 
over age, and 497 three years or more, due to 
three general conditions, mental and physical 
inefficiency and irregular attendance, according 
to a report on retardation made recently by 
Superintendent J. A. Shawan. 

Of 1,500 children who were carefully classi- 
fied, 834 or 55.6 per cent are mentally inefficient, 
383 or 25.5 per cent are handicapped physically 
and 868 or 57.9 per cent are retarded because of 
late entrance or irregular attendance. Many 
of these are under more than one heading. 

Mr. Shawan has recommended the segregation 
of the backward with special teachers and small 
schools; also that assistant teachers give, slow 
pupils more individual attention, and the es 
tablishment of ungraded schools in a few build- 
ings, conveniently located, for students over 
twelve years of age who have not completed the 
fourth grade. 

They would be required to give their entire 
time to reading, writing, spelling, geography, 
arithmetic and grammar, which will enable 
them to complete the fifth grade at fourteen 
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PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


By BURTON H. 


If, as has been said by reputed wise men, va- 
riety is the spice of life, then, indeed, do mem- 
bers of boards of education obtain their share 
of spice sufficient at least to afford them as much 
variety as they might wish. In some instances, 
it is true, this variety is not wholly calculated 
to make their efforts to administer the affairs 
of the school system under their charge to better 
advantage, but even though this phase of the 
problem is presented to them over and over 
again there is no escape. They must accept the 
variety, smiling meanwhile, and appear to see 
nothing of the unpleasant portion. Otherwise 
their influence as members of the board may 
suffer. 

A board may solve one problem only to have 
another worse, perhaps, in its consequences, pre- 
sented to them. Something may occur which 
will require stern measures, but they will not 
receive the support of the people who often do 
not and still more often will not comprehend 
the significance or necessity of some of the 
changes made. If one who has had some experi- 
ence with the fickle people were asked to state 
what is most difficult of all, he would probably 
answer without hesitation, “Satisfying the mass 
of the people that the board is working for the 
best interests of the public in making such 
changes as seem desirable or in suggesting ex- 
pansion in the system.” 

Difficulty of Getting Needed Money. 

It may be said with some show of truth that 
this condition does not obtain under city govern- 
ment which has a board of estimate or some 
other organization that looks after the financial 
end of the city government and authorizes ex- 
penditures as it deems them necessary without 
regard to the sentiment of the people upon the 
subject. Boards of education in such cireum- 
stances are fortunate; but the boards which must 
go to the people for every penny they need for 
expansion, or for any purpose beyond what is 
expressly described in the law under which they 
work, are unfortunate. In toc many instances 
they see their plans for expansion and improve- 
ment frustrated by the adverse vote of a consid- 
erable proportion of the people who probably 
have no comprehension of the requirements of 
the schools or what would be done with the 
money if it were voted. 

To digress a bit right here. Probably school 
boards in many towns in this country have dis- 
covered to their disappointment how many peo- 
ple there are who seem to have no comprehension 
of the value of schools, what they are really in- 
tended to do and what the higher grades and the 
high schools are really for. They oppose these 
grades on principle, merely because they did 
not have such advantages themselves. The ques- 
tion of taxes often has much to do with this 
more or less unreasoning opposition; but what- 
ever the cause, it is potent and in too many in- 
stances it is successful in preventing develop- 
ment for years. 

Experiences in administration may, and prob- 
ably do, differ in the different localities through 
the country. But when they are analyzed they 
will be discovered to have a remarkably similar 
basis. Where these experiences are adverse they 
are usually based upon ignorance. Where they 
are otherwise, they are frequently due to the 
progressive character of the community. Some 
communities are progressive. The West has 
been an example of this which might well be a 
model for the world. The old New England 
communities were equally progfessive. In fact, 
the West borrowed its basis from New England 
and stretched it without injuring the fiber. The 
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progress of the locality and the age developed 
and improved. 


Sluggishness of Small Towns. 

But the progress which the West has de- 
veloped has not exerted a reflex action on older 
eastern communities. In some sections of the 
East it is more difficult today to obtain money 
for development than it was fifty years ago, and 
that is true, too, of sections near the large 
cities where the school systems have been elab- 
orated under the expenditure of millions of 
dollars. Almost invariably, small communities 
in proximity to large cities are sluggish in this 
important direction, and do not develop nearly 
as rapidly as they might. The causes are not 
distinctly visible, but they are present just the 
same and operate adversely in all instances. 
Boards are powerless to prevent this and often 
are compelled to see their plans for improve- 
ment and development ruthlessly voted down 
regardless of needs and regardless of explana- 
tions made in good faith and depicting only 
the actual conditions. 

In a certain town near New York the various 
boards of education of the past few years have 
been trying to get a new high school. The 
town has about 15,000 inhabitants and is so 
situated that a large number of pupils from 
surrounding municipalities attend its high 
school. One year thirty-one municipalities in 
the county were represented in its high school. 
These pupils paid an average of $48.00 per year 
tuition, varying with the course and the year. 
This school is located in a state where the law 
says that every pupil who wants it shall have a 
high school education, if not in his home town, 
then that town must pay his tuition and trans- 
portation to some other municipality where a 
high school course is maintained. The state, 
too, has made the high schools peculiarly its 
own, paying $400.00 per teacher and otherwise 
fostering the development of strong high schools 
wherever possible, preferring centralized schools 
which are strong, with efficient instructors, rath- 
er than weak ones with few and perhaps poorly 
equipped teachers. 


An Example of Opposition. 

The present school in this particular town 
has a country-wide fame in some directions. So 
efficient was its instruction that for twenty-one 
consecutive years its pupils won the competitive 
examinations prescribed by the United States 
government for admission to West Point and 
Annapolis. Naturally such thorough work at- 
tracted pupils and it has always been overcrowd- 
ed. It is today. The number from its own com- 
munity is increasing each year, since 75 per cent 
of the eighth grade graduates from the town go 
to the high school, while every municipality 
from which it draws its pupils is likewise in- 
creasing in population and the number to go to 
high school increases too. 

Three different times a proposition for a 
new, modern and larger building has been sub- 
mitted to the public and each time it has been 
voted down by a small majority in a relatively 
large vote, indicating that in the community 
there is a sufficient number of those who oppose 
an improvement of this sort to defeat it for 
one reason or another as long as the people are 
permitted to vote upon it directly. 

The last campaign was the most vigorously 
waged one would care to see, with a virtual 
house to house canvass, and with the board of 
education holding meetings and publishing spe- 
cial articles in the local papers every issue for 
three weeks. The effect was to get out the 
largest vote ever polled at a school meeting in 
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the town, but it did not change the relative 
majority against the proposition. 

Leaving aside the local side of the question, 
that which affects the town alone under con- 
sideration, the broader question of administra- 
tion obtrudes itself and one may be permitted 
to wonder whether a board can do better when 
directly responsible to the people, as in this in- 
stance, or whether it is not better to have a 
smaller board, or one that is appointed, but 
with sufficient power to authorize the construc- 
tion of such needed improvements as the situa- 
tion seems to demand. Apparently, there is 
little use in depending upon the people to vote 
improvements, unless they are educated suf- 
ficiently to appreciate the value of the improve- 
ments asked, and unfortunately, large towns 
are frequently afflicted with a considerable num- 
ber of people who neither know, nor care to 
know, the value of high schools. Probably they 
would not favor one anywhere if given an op- 
portunity to vote directly upon the proposition, 
as they were in this instance. 


Centralized Government a Solution. 

Where a board must ask the people directly 
for whatever money is required for expansion 
it is not difficult to see how troublesome this 
expansion will become and how frequently im- 
provements will be indefinitely delayed. These 
difficulties in administration, wholly unneces- 
sary in most instances, are a portion of the 
troubles which beset the conscientious school 
board member when he undertakes to faithfully 
perform his duty. Such results lead inevitably 
to the conclusion that the average individual 
has little use for improvements in education 
and would, if possible, vote it down under most 
circumstances. 

The remedy is difficult under such methods of 
operation. In a city it is not difficult. In a 
town, where the old fashioned idea of ‘town 
meeting still prevails, that exemplar of pure 
and unrestricted democracy, it is difficult to 
achieve the results wanted. Centralized govern- 
ment is usually most effective in instances of 
this kind. 

This is not a question of whether the town 
méeting is right or wrong. It is a statement 
of actual results under that form of govern- 
ment. Perhaps when the entire electorate is 
of the high intelligence which characterized the 
communities where the town meeting performed 
its greatest work, difficulties like this would not 
arise, but where a considerable portion of the 
voters can neither read or speak English the 
experiment possesses an element of doubt which 
may be translated into impossibility of securing 
required improvements or extensions. 


Independence of Boards Needed. 

It may be said without fear of contradiction 
that the difficulties of administration are great- 
est in a town of this sort. Where every voter 
knows he has an opportunity to vent his ill 
feeling directly against members of the board 
by voting against them, no matter what the 
real capacity of the members may be, there is 
almost certain to be insuperable obstacles to 
overcome in dealing with the questions which 
frequently arise. The board member, unless’ he 
is an extraordinary man, will, under most cir- 
cumstances, do his work with something ap- 
proaching a hope of re-election in view. And 
when he considers the unpopularity of some of 
the propositions which are presented and what 
the effect will be upon his future as a member 
of the board, he often hesitates and overlooks 
some of the most necessary features of the situ- 


ation. (Concluded on page 22) 
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THE SCHOOLMAN IN POLITICS. 

School boards have not infrequently discussed 
the propriety of the teacher’s activity in poli- 
tics. Here and there the male teacher who has 
entered the political arena for an elective office 
or has displayed an active interest in behalf of 
a favorite candidate has become the cause for 
a discussion of the entire question of the schools 
and politics. 

School boards as a rule do not view with 
much favor the political activity of members 
of the teaching or supervisory force. For ex- 
ample, the board of education in St. Louis has 
recently displayed its feeling in the matter by 
ordering that any teacher or principal who be- 
comes a candidate shall resign upon accepting 
a nomination for any elective office. Tradition 
has placed the schoolmaster in the category of 
the silent citizen who simply votes and whose 
patriotic service, outside of his profession, keeps 
him aloof from political organizations and 
strifes. However, there are some considerations 
which make this political activity of the teacher 
an open question well worth discussion. 

The teacher has certain rights as a citizen 
which he may or may not exercise, but over 
which it is doubtful whether the school board 
has any control. School boards will concede 
that outside of school hours the schoolmaster’s 
time is his own. He may teach private classes, 
or follow commercial pursuits, saw wood or 
make political speeches. In fact, he may do just 
as any private citizen does so long as he does not 
act contrary to order and good morals or to 
the detriment of his classroom labors. 

This idea is vigorously combatted by many 
students of school affairs on the plea that the 
teacher holds a relation to society which pre- 
cludes active partisanship; that his position is 
a public one which renders partisanship perni- 
cious; that the influence he wields over the pu- 
pil is apt to shape the latter’s opinion on eco- 
nomic and political questions; and, that by 
becoming an active politician he becomes a 
teacher of partisan political theories and ulti- 
mately a feeder for certain political parties. 

These objections appear reasonable. To enter 
the political arena in any active form means to 
cast the influence of the teacher’s position into 
the partisan balance to the possible detriment 
of the profession. The effect will be obvious. 
The schoolmaster’s office must inevitably become 
a political one in which efficiency and scholar- 
ship are jostled by party patronage and pull. 

This does not mean that the schoolmaster 
should not aspire to such places as a county su- 
perintendency or a state superintendency. These 
offices are only semi-political and although de- 
pendent upon popular vote are strictly in line 
of professional promotion. 


COMING AND GOING. 
The season of the year is approaching when 
changes in the administration of the schools is 
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most frequent. Members of boards of educa- 
tion, after a few years of service, retire and 
new men and women take their places. The 
voice of the people, as expressed by the ballot 
or the judgment of municipal appointing pow- 
ers, works continuous changes in the complex- 
ion of school boards. The coming and going 
reminds one of the guests at a fashionable 
summer hotel. 

When a community begins to clamor for 
changes in the personnel of a school board it is 
rare that public opinion will be resisted until 
new men are in office, although the sigh of re- 
lief following such changes should ofttimes 
more properly have been one of regret. But 
the demands of the people must be satisfied. 
They are one of the advantages and also one 
of the drawbacks of a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. The law, expressing the theory of our 
government, sanctions them. 

Changes, then, are proper and perhaps in the 
majority of cases, desirable, which would make 
it seem that nothing more need be said on the 
subject. But, it is in too frequent changes that 
school systems come to grief, in changes that 
are injudicious. Men who have given consci- 
entious, intelligent service are turned out for 
some trifling or imaginary cause. Scarcely 
have they become familiar with their duties as 
school officials when a change is made, the 
public overlooking the fact that a second or 
third term commands greater experience, more 
intimate knowledge of affairs and men, and 
consequently insures greater efficiency. If a 
school officer has rendered good service he 
should be retained and a new man should not 
be elected in his place unless good and sufficient 
reasons can be given. 

The average term allotted to the position of 
school board member is certainly not too long. 
It need not be lengthened so far as the legal 
provisions go; but the practice of re-electing 
satisfactory members should be universal. 








SUMMER MEETING OF THE N. E. A. 
Preparations for few annual conventions of 
the N. E. A. have been started with so much 
vigor and with such a well planned, far-reach- 
ing advertising campaign as that now being 
made for the forty-ninth annual meeting to be 
held next July in San Francisco. Mr. Jas. A. 
Barr, superintendent of schools at Stockton, 
Cal., is directly in charge of the publicity and 
attendance committee of the local organization. 
We cannot express more forcibly the cordial 
invitation which Mr. Barr has issued to the 
education public of America to come to San 
Francisco than in his own words. He writes: 
All California invites you to the New San 
Francisco in July, 1911, to attend the National 


Education Association Convention. The hotel’ 


facilities in the rebuilt city will accommodate 
60,000 people, and every hotel is pledged not 
to advance rates. After seeing the marvelous 
work of a great city rebuilt in four short years, 
you can make San Francisco the center for 
seeing California. Why not plan to attend the 
convention—then visit the Yosemite, the vari- 
ous groves of the Big Trees, the Redwood coun- 
try, the-Tahoe or Shasta resorts, southern Cali- 
fornia, the great Canyons of the Sierras or some 
of the many beach or mountain resorts scattered 
throughout our Wonderland? If you are in- 
terested in Industrial California, we shall be 
glad to show you our orange groves, our or- 
chards, our vineyards, our great wheat ranches, 
our gold mines and our forests. Why not make 
definite plans now for a real vacation in Cali- 
fornia? It will never be more enjoyable; it 
will never cost so little. The latch string 
will be out when you cross the California line. 
We shall hope to see you in the New San Fran- 


cisco next July. Remember, the latch string 
will be out. 


The local authorities have issued a little 
booklet giving complete details concerning the 
convention, including such important items as 
railroad rates, hotel accommodations, side trips, 
summer schools, ete. 

To members of boards of education the con- 
vention should be especially interesting. The 
Department of School Administration (national 
association of school boards) will hold two im- 
portant sessions during the convention for 
which a program is already being prepared. This 
will include discussions by leading school board 
members on topics of important and vital con- 


cern and will be shortly announced in these 
columns. 


ADDRESSES TRUANT OFFICERS. 

Superintendent Francis G. Blair of Illinois 
has recently addressed an open letter to truant 
officers through his Educational Press Bulle- 
tin. He writes: 

“Tt takes intelligence and courage to be a 
good truant officer. Rash, hasty action or weak- 
kneed inaction on your part tend to discredit 
the law and to defeat its object. A clear un- 
derstanding of the purpose of compulsory at- 
tendance, sympathy, and tact in applying it to 
special cases and the courage to enforce it 
without fear or favor are necessary to the suc- 
cessful performance of your duty. 
place for a doubting Thomas. 

“You ought to see clearly and believe thor- 
oughly in these points: That a State-support- 
ed system of common schools is justified only 
upon the ground that the safety and welfare 
of the state demand the establishment of cer- 
tain common standards of intelligence and cit- 
izenship. That the purpose of the public 
schools is to afford a free opportunity for ac- 
quiring these common standards to all the 
children of the commonwealth not otherwise 
provided for. That every child who runs our 
streets or alleys in idleness, who spends his 
time in questionable places or in company with 
hardened characters is a bad prospect for a 
citizen and constitutes a menace to society. 
That the compulsory attendance law was en- 
acted to prevent any such child from neglect- 
ing or refusing to accept this opportunity for 
an elementary education and thereby defeating 
the object of free public instruction. That 
every parent who ignorantly or willfully ob- 
structs the enforcement of this beneficent law 
sets himself in opposition to public safety and 
to common good. And that you are appointed 
to see that none of these ends shall fail. 

“It is a post of honor and importance if 
you make it so. The fireman who puts out the 
fire and saves the city and the health officer who 
discovers and stops the spread of a contagion 
perform no more important public service than 
you. To do your work so as to beget respect 
for the law rather than contempt and hatred 
for it; to treat the truant with such sympathy 
and yet with such firmness as to make him a 
friend rather than an enemy to you and the 
school is to prove yourself a public servant 
worthy of respect and honor.” 


It is no 


USE OF SCHOOLHOUSES. 

“Our immigration problem furnishes in itself 
a sufficient answer to the question: Shall our 
school houses be open in the evening for the 
education and improvement of the people?” 

“But there are other reasons which should 
stir our enthusiasm for such a movement,” 
writes the editor of the Evansville Journal. 
“Not alone for non-English speaking foreigners, 
but for the whole people, our school houses 
may be made to fulfill a beautiful mission, 
without interfering at all with the beneficent 
work they are now doing. It should be a mis- 


.sion, first of all, for promoting the continuing 


education. The great majority of our young 
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An Industrial Class in a Boston Evening School. 


people leave school at such a pitifully early age! 
The schools ought to keep in touch with these 
young lives. For the multitudes who have gone 
out to wage-earning occupations our school 
houses should still remain as centers where, in 
the evening, they can receive inspiration and 
ean be turned on to mental growth and ac- 
complishment. Just what classes shall be 
opened for them, just what lectures shall be 
given, just what concerts or exhibitions of pic- 
tures shall be provided, may depend a good deal 
upon the local conditions of a given community. 
But in some way the school house should remain 
for them a continuing point of attraction, beck- 
oning them on to higher things. The influence 
of a wise teacher, in stimulating ambition, in 
guiding mental growth, in molding character, 
may in this way still be potent over young lives, 
even when the regular school days have ended. 
Such an influence, exercised at such a critical 
period of young lives, can hardly be overesti- 
mated as to its importance. The continuing of 
the association found in the school and in the 
classroom will of itself be no mean advantage. 

“There is also the need of using the school 
houses in certain communities as social centers. 
Where else can the people gather together so 
safely, so profitably? Where else are civilizing 
and refining influences so apt to be found? Con- 
cerning the need of social centers in neighbor- 
hoods where there are few opportunities for im- 
proving associations, there can be no question. 
Why should not the people in such a community 
gather together in the school houses on certain 
evenings, and under proper supervision, to learn 
to know each other and to bring out the best that 
is in each other? 

“Yet such a use of our school buildings should, 
after all, be subordinate to the strictly educa- 
tional impulse which they are specially designed 





A Night School for Foreigners. 
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to furnish. If it can be shown that there is in 
such a proposed extension of the use of our 
school houses anything that would be detri- 
mental to the working of that system, then we 
should dismiss the undertaking as impractical. 
But if it shall appear that it will rather strength- 
en that system in the affection of the people, 
that it will enable us to work out problems that 
are pressing hard upon us, that it will in no 
wise interfere with the regular and orderly 
administration of that system as we know it 
then we should all unite in a movement to bring 
it about. 

“The use of the school yards as playgrounds is 
a recent innovation. But it seems to have 
worked no harm. On the contrary, it has made 
the people love the schools and honor the school 
buildings all the more. So we believe it will be 
with a wise movement for the further extension 
of the uses of these properties. They belong to 
the people, they are for the people. Any benefi- 
cent use that will not interfere with their 
primary purpose and object, viz: the education 
of the children, should be gladly welcomed.” 


“Men who are to increase the wealth of the 
country by any industrial pursuit will be suc- 
cessful in proportion to industry, intelligence 
and integrity. Wages are regulated by mental 
capacity and not by muscular strength. The 
free public school is the highest evidence of 
statesmanship, the most economical measure 
that can be adopted.”—J. L. M. Curry. 

For the first ten or twelve years of life the 
human plant needs sunshine and fresh air more 
than books and schooling.—Luther Burbank. 


Portland, Ore. The creation of the office of 
business manager of the public school depart- 


-ment, with powers in his field similar to those 


of the superintendent of instruction, is receiv- 
ing serious consideration by the school authori- 
ties and local civie organizations. At present 
the schools demand an annual outlay of $2,000,- 
000 for salaries, new buildings, repairs, janitor 
service, books and materials, etc. An able, vig- 
orous man of large executive ability could save 
large sums, it is believed, and relieve the board 
of school directors of much personal responsi- 
bility. 

Twenty-three cities in the United States sup- 
port open-air schools for anaemic and con- 
sumptive children. 

After several months of hot opposition ‘on 
the part of school people and charity workers 
the Boston open-air school for tubercular chil- 
dren has been closed. The school, which was 
conducted in the pavilion of a public park, ob- 
tained a country-wide reputation by its effective 
service for the unfortunate children to whom 
it brought health, an education, and hope for 
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A Few Troubles of the Washington 
Teachers. 


a useful life. The political powers that be are 
blamed for refusing funds to continue the 
school. 


“In a democratic form of government, equal 
educational opportunities are fundamental. It 
is not safe for the state, nor just to the country 
people, to provide short-term schools of inferior 
equipment, without high school departments, 
for the country girls and boys, while long-term 
schools of splendid equipment, with high school 
departments, are enjoyed by the girls and boys 
of the towns and cities. All constitutional and 
statutory limitations and discriminations should 
be removed and equal educational opportunities 
can and should be provided without further de- 
lay. Good country schools, good churches, good 
public roads, rural free mail delivery, telephone 
facilities, will make the country a more desir- 
able and attractive place of residence than the 
city and will contribute in a marked degree to 
the continued growth and prosperity of the 
state.”"—F’. M. Bailey, Texas. 


Don'ts for Superintendents. 

Don’t underestimate a teacher’s suggestion. She 
may know as much about pedagogy as you. 

Don’t reprimand a teacher before others. Do 
it in private. 

Don’t fail to keep an appointment to visit a 
school. 

Don’t be partial to women or men teachers. 

Don’t think you are indispensable. Remember 
how short the average term of a superintendent 
is. 

Don’t be disloyal to your board if you want 
your teachers to be loyal to you. 

Don’t make an improvement in organization 
unless it is really superior to the method dis- 
placed. 





How the Atlanta Teachers View their Failure 
to Receive Higher Pay. 
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School Buildings in the Middle West 


by JOHN D. CHUBB, Architect, Chicago, III. 


Designed 


The planning of school buildings to combine 
the latest and best ideas for the practical and 
convenient arrangement of the several rooms, 
corridors, staircases, entrances, wardrobes, toil- 
ets, etc., and to embody all of the details and 
utilities so essential for successful management 
of the school and the interest and appreciation 
of the pupils, has in recent years become a 
highly specialized study for the architect. The 
problem is complicated by the necessity of em- 
ploying the best economical methods of construc- 
tion and avoiding all unnecessary waste of 
space. In addition, taxpayers and school boards 
demand thoroughly substantial buildings, of 
neat appearance from the exterior and interior, 
which will provide as much space for actual 
school purposes at as reasonable a cost as pos- 
sible. When all of these factors are consid- 
ered, it will be understood that successful school 
buildings such as are illustrated in the following 
pages must receive the most careful and _ per- 
sonal attention of the architect. 

The School buildings shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations were all designed by Mr. 
John D. Chubb, Chicago. With the exception 
of the Niles high school, which is at present 
under construction, they have been completed 
during the past three years. The buildings at 
Escanaba, Ishpeming, Negaunee, Kalamazoo 
and Niles have strictly fireproof entrances, cor- 
ridors, staircases, laboratories, fan and plenum 
rooms and with one exception are provided with 
outside boiler houses, connected by large tunnels 
to the basements. The Kalamazoo school has 
fireproof boiler and fuel rooms in the basement. 
All of the buildings have pressed brick on the 
exterior, with cut stone trimmings. All inte- 
rior walls and partitions are of solid brick or 
hollow sound-proof tile. The vestibules have 
marble wainscoting about eight feet high and 
mosaic tile floors. Hardwood trim and hard- 
wood floors are used throughout. 

The Negaunee school has tile floors with san- 
itary tile base in all corridors, wardrobes and 
toilets. The attractive large study rooms in each 
school have wooden floors covered with cork mat- 
ting. The roofs are finished with tarred felt, 
roofing pitch and fine gravel. 

The sanitary equipment include the latest and 
best plumbing fixtures adapted for school pur- 
poses. All toilets in the Ishpeming and Ne- 
gaunee schools have marble partitions. Each 
building has a direct as well as an indirect sys- 
tem of steam heating and ventilation. Fresh air 
is supplied by large fans installed in each base- 


per 
i / E 


ment and operated by electric motors so that a 
constant supply of fresh air is furnished from 
outdoors. The volume and velocity of fresh 
air for each room is properly controlled, and 
the temperature and humidity are automatically 
regulated. The foul air is drawn out through 
large exhaust fans and discharged to the outside 
atmosphere. 

Electric program clocks and recess gongs and 
a private intercommunicating telephone system 
are installed in ‘all departments. 

Two coats of hard plaster were used. All walls 
in gymnasiums, baths and dressing rooms are 
faced with a red pressed brick. 

Wood joists are used for the floors of class- 
rooms. While the buildings are not fireproof 
throughout, yét the corridors and staircases 
leading to all exits serve as fireproof compart- 
ments and make the buildings sufficiently fire- 
proof for all practical purposes. 

The Cost. 

The total cost of these schools, including the 
entire general construction, heating, ventilating, 
outside boiler house and tunnel, plumbing, pro- 
gram clocks, telephone system, tinting of vesti- 
bules, corridors and large study room, grading, 
seeding the lawns and finishing the outside ap- 
proaches, in fact, the entire cost complete ready 
for furniture was as follows: 


Escanaba ........$112,800 or 10%c per cu. ft. 
Ishpeming ....... 105,000 or 10%e per cu. ft. 
Negaunee 128,000 or 11 c per cu. ft. 
Kalamazoo ... 88,000 or 8%4e per cu. ft. 
Niles ........... 80,500 or 10 c per cu. ft. 


In other schools completed by Mr. Chubb dur- 
ing the past two years, such as the new high 
schools at Iron River, Stambaugh, Rapid River 
and Gladstone, and grade schools at Oconto 
and Colby, Wis., Norway and Palatka, Mich., 
and several other towns, in which no fireproofing 
was used in floors and staircases, the cost of the 
buildings complete, with steam heating and fan 
systems of ventilation, including all plumbing, 
ete., ready for school furniture, has averaged 
from 734c to 9e per cubic foot. 

The cost of constructing schools, as well as 
other buildings, in some sections of the country, 
is from three-quarters to one cent higher per 
cubic foot. The reason is that some cities are 
more favorably located to the building material 
market than others. The cost of the buildings 
here illustrated, which were built partly fire- 
proof, would be increased not to exceed three 
cents per cubic foot on the total cost if con- 
structed entirely of fireproof materials. 


HIGH SCHOOL, ISHPEMING, MICH. 
View Shows Grade and Manual Training Schools at Sides. 


Employing an Architect. 

Before selecting a site and deciding on the 
appropriation required for a new school build- 
ing, boards of education should employ a relia- 
ble architect for consultation and advice as well 
as for preparing sketches and looking after their 
interests from the very beginning. If competi- 
tion is desired, the school board, without-asking 
for sketches, may obtain better results by calling 
in three or four architects who have made a 
thorough study of school work and who have 
had plenty of practical experience in construct- 
ing schoolhouses. After explaining their needs 
in a general talk with each architect, members 
of a board should easily be in position to select 
a man who, in their opinion, has presented the 
latest and best suggestions, who is fully capable 
of informing them how to plan their building 
and who has that knowledge which is essential 
for relieving the board of the responsibility 
which the taxpayers have placed in its hands, 

In the erection of schools, including grade 
buildings as well as larger high schools, too 
much study cannot be given to the smaller 
details and conveniences which are so essential 
for meeting the needs of instructors as well as 
pupils. In studying such details boards of edu- 
vation should. not confine their investigations 
only to buildings which are lower in cost than 
the amount of their appropriation. Conve- 
niences are equally important and desirable in 
smaller classes as they are in the larger schools. 


The Building Site. 

An architect employed from the beginning 
can explain to the board the advantages and 
disadvantages of the several proposed sites 
whereby considerable economy may be effected 
in the construction of their building. The loca- 
tion of a site should be considered in relation 
to its accessibility and convenience for the pupils 
and for the possible growth of the section which 
the school is to serve. It should also be of suffi- 
cient size so that the building may be carefully 
planned to easily allow of future additions to 
meet increased school attendance. A reasonably 
level site, with plenty of space for lawn and for 
outdoor recreation, away from street car lines or 
streets with much traffic, and as far as possible 
from noisy shops or factories, is by far the most 
preferable. The size and requirements of the 
building and its uses should also have some 
bearing on the site selected. 

After selecting the site the architect should 
be able to more definitely advise the school board 
as to the amount of money necessary to erect a 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


building covering their needs. Thus from the 
beginning of the work the school board will 
be in a better position to ask the taxpayers for 
a sufficient appropriation to meet all of their 
requirements. 


Some Details of School Planning. 

The architect should thoroughly ascertain all 
local conditions before starting to lay out the 
plans. He should plan, especially, to have all 
rooms and corridors compact and should econo- 
mize wherever possible. 

The special features and proper location of all 
exits and stairways as a safeguard against fire 
and panics should receive study. Attention 
should be given to plenty of outdoor light and 
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PLANS OF ISHPEMING HIGH SCHOOL. 


ventilation and to all features connected with 
the most convenient arrangement of wardrobes 
and toilets. 

It is important that the size, shape, heighth 
of ceilings and location of all classrooms should 
be carefully studied out. Windows should be 
properly located, of ample area and placed at 
the proper height above floor, so that all parts of 
rooms will be well lighted. The location and 
size of all wardrobes in grade schools should 
be carefully planned. The assembly and dis- 
missal of pupils, as also the safeguarding 
against accidents, should be considered. 

All staircases should be wide, with broad land- 
ings and properly located to suit exits. 

Special study should be given to the arrange- 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN. 


ment and location of the large study or assembly 
rooms, and of all rooms comprising the several 
departments, particularly in high school work. 
The use of any of these rooms or departments, 
after regular school hours, for purposes other 
than regular school work, should not be for- 
gotten. 

Unfavorable weather conditions which may 
cause the soiling of floors should be provided 
against so as to keep the building as clean as 
possible at all times. Sanitary and inexpensive 


cleaning methods should also be given attention. 

The location of all lighting fixtures should be 

carefully studied and all electrical work should 

be of the best workmanship and perfectly safe. 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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MEZZANINE FLOOR, ESCANABA HIGH SCHOOL. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, NILES, MICH. 
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GYMNASIUM, NEGAUNEE HIGH SCHOOL. STUDY ROOM, ISHPEMING HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Exterior. tion should be so concentrated and properly tect should see that the best improved methods 
The exterior should be simple and plain, yet placed as to be easily seen and, at the same are adopted so as to produce the best results with 
well proportioned, allowing masses and lines to time, produce the best and most artistic re- the least expense in operation. 


fully bring out the beauty of the building. All sults. If money can be spared for exterior deco- Ventilation and Plumbing. 


unnecessary expense in trimming and orna- ration the ‘vestibules and the large study or Proper ventilation is one of the essential 
mentation should be avoided. The proper kind assembly room, and then the corridors, should needs of a modern school. It should be scientif- 
of roof, both from an economical and service- receive first attention. ically studied out and so arranged by the archi- 
able standpoint, should receive careful con- The boiler room, where possible, should be tect in his plans that each pupil in each room 
sideration. located outside of the building and should be — will have sufficient fresh air at all times without 


When all the essential requirements for a easy of access from the school. In small grade 
plain, well proportioned and substantially con- buildings it can be located in the basement. 
structed building have been provided, the money When this is planned the boiler and fuel rooms 
which can be spared out of the appropriation should be strictly fireproof. In laying out the 


draughts or noticeable air currents. The fresh 
air should be supplied from the best point out- 
doors so as to be as pure as possible. The heat- 
ing and ventilating system should be automat- 











may well be used for exterior. This ornamenta- entire heating and ventilating system the archi- ically regulated throughout. The wardrobes, 
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toilets, laboratories, kitchens, ete., should be 
ventilated independently from other rooms. 

The plumbing should be of the best improved 
sanitary, open type, adapted for school pur- 
poses. The sewer system should lead away from 
the building. Where no regular sewerage sys- 
ten exists improved septic tanks should be in- 
troduced. So far as possible, the use of any 
kind of vault for receiving sewage should be 
| avoided. 

A publie school building should be provided 
with lawns, parks, flower beds, athletic field, a 
suitably arranged interior 

baths and lecture rooms. It 


with gymnasium, 
is built with the 
money furnished by the taxpayers and should 
become the social center of intellectual activity 
and amusement for the citizens as well as the 
pupils in the locality where it is built. The 
idea of the schoolhouse as a place of study 
should be associated in the minds of the pupils 
with happiness and pleasure. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Ozone producing apparatus has been suggested 
as. a relief for poorly ventilated schools in Chi- 
eago. Several ozonizers have been installed ex- 
perimentally in classrooms. 

Toledo, Ohio. The school board has appointed 
Mr. Chas. M. Nordhoff as its official architect 

| to succeed D. L. Stine, resigned. 

Architect Dwight H. Perkins of Chicago has 
recently been retained as consulting architect 
by the school and city officials of Binghamton, 
N. Y. Mr. Perkins will arrange the necessary 
details for a competition for a new high school 
building and will act as expert adviser in the 
selection of plans. 

Chicago, Il]. The board of education has re- 
cently fixed the salary of its acting architect at 
$6,000 per year and of its acting chief engineer 
at $4,500. 

The Boston school committee has recently de- 
cided to install an electric lighting plant in one 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, NEGAUNEE, MICH. 
John D. Chubb, Architect, Chicago, Il. 


of its school buildings as an experiment. It is 
proposed to buy a gas propelled generator suffi- 
cient in size to light five favorably located 
schools. The cost of a generator and engine 
will be, approximately, $7,000. At present the 
schools are lighted with current furnished by the 
local public service corporation at a cost of ten 
cents per kilowatt hour. Numerous isolated 
mereantile houses operate lighting plants at a 
cost of only five cents per kilowatt hour and the 
school committee believes that it can do the 
same. 

A new type of movable schoolhouse has re- 
cently been evolved in Minneapolis where a 
three-room structure has been added to an over- 
crowded school. The building differs from the 
common “portable” in that it cannot be taken 
apart but must be moved, as a whole, upon 
rollers. It rests upon a concrete foundation and 
is supplied with steam heat from the boilers of 
the nearby permanent building. Each of the 
three classrooms will seat forty pupils. 
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AMONG BOOKMEN. 


Mr. Pratt Heads A. S. Barnes & Co. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 


The A. S. Barnes Company on January 24th, 
Mr. John Barnes Pratt was elected President 
to fill the unexpired term of the office left vacant 
by the death of the former President, Mr. Henry 
Burr Barnes. Mr. Pratt entered the employ of 
the firm of A. S. Barnes & Co. in 1883 as a boy, 
beginning work in the bindery in Brooklyn. At 
the time of the formation of the American Book 
Co., in 1896, he elected to remain with the old 
firm. In December, 1909, The A. S. Barnes Co. 
was incorporated and Mr. Pratt was elected 
Vice President and General Manager. 











Mr. Frank Robinson has accepted a position 
as representative of Silver, Burdett & Co. in the 
state of Washington, with headquarters at 
Seattle. Mr. Robinson has been some eight 


years in the book business, formerly having had 


charge of the work of the Rand, McNally Co. 
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School Soard Journal 


IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By FRANCES ELLIOTT CLARK, Supervisor of Music in the Public Schools, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Music in public schools has come to be a very 
vital part of the curriculum. There was a 
time, and in some cities not so far remote in 
the history of the art, when music was con- 
sidered a frill, at best a recreation and divertise- 
ment. This condition is easily accounted for 
by the attitude of the Puritans toward music 
of any form beyond the singing of psalms, and 
these traditions were handed down from our 
early colleges and schools to those of later date. 

The leaders in educational thought who be- 
came heads of new colleges as they were organ- 
ized throughout 200 years of history had their 
training on the old lines: No music in the 
old—of course, no music in the new. Private 
schools, normal schools, church schools, state 
universities, sprang up whose leaders all held 
degrees and prejudices from the parent insti- 
tutions. Because the Puritans thought music 
beautiful, therefore dangerous to their rigid 
standards, there was no music in our first col- 
leges—-we are only now finding an open door 
into our higher schools. 

As late as nearly the middle of the past 
century nobody was thinking of music from 
an educational standpoint, and nothing was 
done to make its study universal save an occa- 
sional crude country singing school. Nobody 
was working on the great idea of a musical na- 
tion even later. The small, very small body 
of private teachers were trying to eke out a 
living. The bands were military or local and 
were only for great days. The singing schools 
and conventions were only to teach the rudi- 
ments of reading music. The early clubs (and 
some modern ones) were only for the enter- 
tainment of their members, while the public 
schools were only trifling with music as a pleas- 
ant recreation. 

Is it any wonder that the results in such 
narrow fields of endeavor were anything but 
circumscribed ? 

From the small beginnings of Lowell Mason 
in Boston school music has grown in seventy-five 
years to its splendid condition and standing of 
today. We are slowly approaching in a wide 
circle to the original conception of the Greeks 
as to the place and value of music in education. 
With the Greeks music was given first place 
among the arts, followed by sculpture, painting 
and literature. All speak the language of the 
emotions. As it is necessary to study style, form, 
content of literature; line, balance, perspective, 
color in art—so it is necessary to study tone, 
relations, combinations, harmony and form to 
enable one to use this greatest of all arts for 
the culture of the highest powers of the mind. 

Music has been recognized as an integral part 
of school work in most places in the United 
States for a period of five to fifty years, yet 
one may venture to say that in few places is it 
accepted at its full value or made to do its full 
duty in the process of forming the lives and 
characters of the youth of our land. 

Just exactly as every child can and does learn 
to talk, unless stricken by disease, so too every 
child, if as carefully drilled, can learn to sing. 
Only a small per cent of the race may become 
proficient in performance on instruments, varied 
and wonderful as they are. God reserved song 
as His greatest earthly, universal gift to all 
His children, of every race, every color, every 
religion and condition. 

Music has come into its present place not 
so much for the sake of music as for the sake 
of education. 

The trained eye makes richer the life, because 
of additional sense perception and added areas 
of enjoyment and thought development; so the 
trained ear opens up a new world of apprecia- 
tion through the auditory sense. Music more 
than any other one thing we have appeals to 
that innate but often submerged sense of refine- 
ment, of the niceties of things, to the universal 
desire to worship, and to venerate something. 
Tt arouses a spirit of emulation of all things 
good and grand, a desire to be and to do. It 


touches the very heart strings in receiving and 


expressing emotion. 


In the singing of a hundred people together 
there is engendered a spirit of unselfish devotion 
to broad humanitarian interests, and ensemble 
of brotherhood, devotion, patriotism and love. 
The class spirit of any concerted work, as calis- 
thenies or chorus work, is valuable. The sink- 
ing of self and selfish desires into class or school 
pride, is the same as the team work, the team 
and college pride which is such an element in 
football. In this sense music is the servant of 
education. 

With no other one lever can so great a pur- 
chase power be obtained as a trainer of the 
feelings which are three-fourths of life. It 
is more appealing than art, more universally 
loved and used. It has in itself inspired much 
of the art work of the world. Breton’s “Song 
of the Lark,” Robbia’s “Singing Boys,” Ra- 
phael’s “Parnassus,” Angelico’s “Coronation of 
the Virgin,” Bouguereau’s “Madonna and 
Child,” Burne Jones’ “Golden Stair,” Reynold’s 
“St. Cecelia,” and hundreds of other great can- 
vases picture music used in some form and 
show the influence of music on the art life. 

Music is more subtle than poetry. Our 
greatest poems are replete with references to 
music. Shakespeare referred to music in al- 
most every play, and in'some, gave noble trib- 
ute in line upon line. Poetry has rhyme and 
rhythm. Song adds melody and harmony, and 
its power is multiplied. 

Music as an educational force is for the rank 
and file, poet and peasant, artist and artisan, 
financier or plowman. It knows no class, no 
distinction of rich or poor, high or low—but 
speaks its message to every human soul, if only 
opportunity be given to that soul—to under- 
stand and receive the message. 

That the chief business of the state is edu- 
cation is eminently true. For no other reason 
does the state equip and maintain its splendid 
system of schools. 

Education then should be of such sort as to 
lead the youth of the land in the safe paths 
of life, with right ideas and ideals, with prin- 
ciples of honesty, loyalty, patriotism that go 
to make citizenship, with physical strength, 
skilled hand and brain, and the will power to 
walk therein. 

The intellectual appeal of school music comes 
through the quickened sense perception engen- 
dered by hearing great numbers of good songs, 
and the brain power awakened and quickened 
through the study of sight reading and the 
theory of music. When the teaching of sight 
reading is properly presented, the clear thought 
conception, the quick distinction of relationship, 
the instant adjusting of tone to note observed, 
the meter, the rhythm and expression give it 
an intellectual value equal to any study in the 
course, mathematics not excepted. 

The trouble has been that in many places the 
children have been “coddled” and pampered 
by a surfeit of sweets in rote songs. These 
have been carried beyond their rightful place 
in the lower grades, into the higher classes, 
in an effort to make the work “easy” and “pop- 
ular” and resulting in making it well nigh 
worthless as an addition to the child’s equip- 
ment to go out into the world with added power 
and self helpfulness. 

In a nut shell, the problem of the supervisor 
of music is, how to give the children, in the 
limited time that may be devoted to it, a suffi- 
cient number of the patriotic and folk songs 
of our own land, the folk songs of England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Germany, some few of 
the great songs, part songs and selections from 
oratorio and opera that must form a part of 
the general culture of every child, and at the 
same time, not rob him of his intellectual 
growth which is his heritage. In short, how to 
get enough songs without curtailing the neces- 
sary and indispensable work in sight reading. 

In some schools the work has run so much to 


song that children have no power in reading, 
In others the work runs all to reading with the 
result that children miss the culture of songs, 
In both, often the tone, quality and the cul- 
ture of the voice is totally neglected. 

Still another difficulty confronts us. Within 
the past five years there has arisen like a plague 
among us swarms of devouring locusts in the 
form of five cent theaters and moving picture 
shows where the cheapest and silliest music ig 
heard, ofttimes coarse, vulgar and sensuous. The 
children of careless parents flock to these places 
because of the universal desire for entertain- 
ment and fun, and this cheap offer of satiety, 
The homes are flooded, too, with the latest craze 
of light musical comedy and the vaudeville 
stage. The pianos in very many of the homes 
are littered with this trashy stuff by the older 
brothers and sisters and the children hear these 
trifling, inconsequent jingles whistled and sung 
on every side. 

The school must rise to the emergency and 
fight fire with fire; must furnish an abundance 
of entertainment that shall be pleasant and at 
the same time profitable. It must give the chil- 
dren so much good music as will combat this 
deleterious, pernicious influence, displacing the 
low tastes with the higher ideals of art. 

If music is to become the power for the up- 
lifting of this great people, that I firmly be- 
lieve it will become,. it must be done by the 
coming generation knowing more about music 
and knowing more music itself. 

Modern science has come to our relief in 
the invention of the mechanical player and the 
perfecting of the talking machine with its wood 
horn, bamboo needle and wonderful records 
from the greatest artists the world has ever 
known. It is necessary to reconstruct wholly 
one’s ideas of the old phonograph with its brass 
horn, its blare and blatant, rasping tone, given 
over entirely to the ribald song, the saloon and 
dance hall. The modern article is altogether 
respectable and a marvel of perfection in the 
reproduction of tone and a powerful ally in 
our warfare for the uplift of the people. The 
machine has been brought to such perfection 
that the great artists eagerly seek its aid in 
reproducing their songs and marvelous voices. 
This makes it possible to enjoy these great ones 
of earth in the schoolrooms. 

The children may come to know selections 
from oratorio, opera and folk songs just as they 
know their Longfellow, Whittier, Tennyson and 
Shakespeare. 

The children in suburbs or villages or country 
(or adults for that matter) never hear good 
concerts, great artists or orchestras. 

The talking machine brings them all into the 
school just as literature is brought in by the 
text book. It furnishes the key to half of our 
difficulties in that it is possible to illustrate 
for teaching purposes, every kind of tone, voice, 
instrument, style, form, phrase and expression. 
It brings within our reach literally hundreds of 
the great things which are impossible to bring to 
the hearing of the children save to a very few 
in the large cities. By the use of the machine 
we may enjoy opera, oratorio, orchestra, band, 
violin, cello, great arias and folk songs and 
ballads and hear them as many times as we like. 
We may teach beautiful songs from the records 
of the prima donnas whose voices thus become 
as familiar as their names. 

We have talking machines in about half the 
schools of Milwaukee and are reveling in their 
use and possibilities. We are using them for 
the marching and passing at recess—for a re- 
ward for a studious class. We are teaching di- 
rectly from the machine a great many folk 
songs and ballads we would not otherwise have 
time to do. We are giving morning half hours, 
in some schools, in music appreciation, playing 
the finest records, in others afternoon concerts 
are given for the grammar grades once a week. 
The machine is carried from floor to floor on 
alternate days so that all may enjoy the music. 
We have given concerts on the folk ‘songs of 
different nations, programs where the children 
sing songs of that particular country, and the 
machine gives an agreeable repertoire from the 
sameé source. A lecture was given on the “His- 
tory of Song” and the machine illustrated the 
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development from early times to the present day. 

Another on the “Music of the British Isles” 
was illustrated with twenty-five fine records. In 
one of our high schools the machine is being 
used with splendid success as an aid in the lit- 
erature and German classes. In the study of 
“Wilhelm Tell” the records were fine. In the 
mention of “Wagner,” the grand opera records 
made the man seem real. In English litera- 
ture, Robert Burns and Shakespeare were made 
alive through hearing their songs. For neigh- 
borhood and social center work it fills an im- 
portant place in the entertainment and recrea- 
tive hours besides furnishing the music for 
dancing. Some of the schools and alumni as- 
sociations have used the records for dances 
with splendid satisfaction. 

Our teachers of reading are finding a new 
use for the machine in giving examples of dic- 
tion in the records of speeches and readings. 
This field has only been touched upon as yet, 
but the possibilities are boundless. 

There are now only a few records suitable 
for the primary grades but we understand that 
a fine collection of songs for the little folks will 
shortly be recorded by the best artists. 

The perfecting of this talking machine means 
a great impetus to school music throughout the 
country. School music has taken on a national 
aspect—not merely the teaching of a few chil- 
dren to sing a small repertoire of commonplace 
songs, but a thorough grounding in the funda- 
mentals of reading music and a taste and love 
and appreciation for the best music in all the 
world. 

An education of all the people in this great 
art points clearly and definitely to a future 
“Musical America.” Music in America has 
only just begun. Where or how it shall reach 
its climax doth not yet appear, but the forces 
at work here will surely produce results in 
music as in everything else. 

We are unlike any other nation op earth, 
made up not of one race, one language, or one 
religion, but a fusion of all the races of the 


Adopted for 7th and 8th Grades in the Public Schools of Chicago 


WOODBURN AND MORAN’S 


ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY aNd GOVERNMENT 


A new American history for seventh and eighth grades which correlates civics with history and emphasizes the 
history of social and industrial progress. 


Many new illustrations. $1.00. 


HORACE MANN READERS 


By WALTER L. HERVEY, Ph. D., Member of the Board of Examiners, Department of Education, New York City, 
and MELVIN HIX, B.S., Principal, P.S. No. 9, Astoria, New York City 


A new series of basal readers, shaped by the controlling idea that thought must lead, but that the mechanics of 
reading must not be neglected. Primer, 30 cents. First Reader, 32 cents. Second Reader, 40 cents. Third Reader, 48 
Others to follow in due course. 


ALEXANDER’S SPELLING BOOK 


By GEORGIA ALEXANDER, Supervising Principal in the Indianapolis Public Schools 


Complete, 192 pages, illustrated........................ 25 cents 
Syllabicated the {Par Ts «Lk ds oh 600 vp ag ne aes seated siue 14 cents} Sunnene Not Syllabicated 
ee We ES cho cccdcnccotscsheselecesabes 18 cents 


ADOPTED FOR USE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 


Boston, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Madison, Wis. 


LONGMANS’ ENGLISH LESSONS 


A beginner's preparatory book to Longman’s English 
How to lead children to a free but correct 
use of English is the aim of this book. 40 cents. 


Toledo, Ohio 
New Haven, Conn. 
Erie, Penn. 


old world. They have come to us, these mil- 
lions from everywhere, bringing with them their 
love of liberty, their hatred of oppression, their 
art and loves and ambitions and tumbled them 
all into the mighty “melting pot” of our Ameri- 
can life. 

Who is the present day American? A few 
years ago we should have said, one in whose 
veins flows the blue blood of the Puritans, of 
the aristocratic “Vans” of New York, of the 
eavaliers of the south. The great throbbing 
heart of this new world has taken into itself 
Irish and Scotch, German and Russian, Italian 
and French, Austrian, Bohemian, Slav and 
Norseman, all leaving behind the traditional 
allegiance of the past and proudly taking a 
stand under the protecting folds of “Old Glory.” 

What then are to be the characteristics of the 
American music of the future? Not any one 
of the nationalities, but a new birth, a new 
life, a new song, brought forth out of the heat 
and stress, the peace and love, the brotherhood 
of the grand forces here in the “melting pot” 
of the world. 

Our composer of the future, and he is coming, 
many of him, as sure as the world moves, is 
just as likely to be the child of a Russian Jew 
or a Pole, fleeing from oppression to this land 
of opportunity, or a Bohemian or Slavonian’ 
from the slums of New York. One thing only 
is sure, the music must be American, breathing 
out the freedom, the breath, the strength, power, 
and sweetness of our American life at its 
best; not the multi-millionaire few who 
sometimes represent us; not the ignorant, non- 
cultured, not the slum element, but the honest, 
fun-loving, self-respecting American. 

It was necessary at first to develop the coun- 
try, to dig and delve, to shape and mould our 
government, to prepare for the service God has 
given to this people to do in the evolution of 
the world; but now we have stability and place 
and money to do the great things in a new crea- 
ture of art—life. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Auburn, Me. 


LONGMANS’ ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Approaches each step through exercises and illustra- 
tions, of which there are so many that teachers will al- 
ways find ample material in this text book. 65 cents. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 


FOURTH AVENUE and THIRTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 





Newark, N. J. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Clinton, Ia., Etc. 





Chicago, 323 East 23rd St. 





We school people have the task before us 
to work out these higher ideals, a higher con- 
ception of living, through the children in our 
care. We must ever remember that it is our 
province to educate the whole people, not to 
do this or that thing for bread alone, but to 
live, to enjoy, to be an honest man or woman, 
a helpful personality in the community in 
which we live, not to make a musician of this 
or that child, but to make a nation of music 
lovers. The geniuses of the future will find 
themselves only in an atmosphere of universal 
appreciation and love of music, and that can 
come only through our efforts to use music as 
a great educational force in the development of 
the race. In no other way can the art life of 
America be made indigenous to the soil. 

Into the “melting pot” has been poured the 
art loving blood of the world, ours the task to 
blend the diverse characteristics, to foster the 
love of all art, and musical art in particular, 
to demand intelligent education work every- 
where, to rise above petty quibblings, to stand 
for a broader recognition of the power of music 
as an educational factor, to do our share in 
furthering musical activities in every line, and 
finally to believe in, to love and defend the 
musical future of our own America. 


The Charles E. Merrill Co. has recently added 
Mr. D. O. Tankerley to the Iowa staff. His 
office is in Marshalltown. 

Mr. Frederick H. Brown, who looks after the 
New England territory for Rand, McNally & 
Co., has changed his headquarters from New 
York City to Springfield, Mass. His office is 
located at 104 North Main St. 

Mr. H. M. Rowe, Jr., has recently become a 
field representative for H. M. Rowe & Co. The 
Junior is said to be a true chip of the old block, 
an earnest, energetic pusher of the Sadler- 
Rowe commercial publications. 
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Health Qualifications of Teachers. 

The Philadelphia board of education, at a 
recent meeting, adopted a revision of its rules 
governing the employment of teachers. The 
sections relating to the physical qualifications 
demanded are interesting for their complete- 
ness. They read: 


“All applicants for admittance to the Phila- 
delphia Normal School for Girls or the School 
of Pedagogy, and all applicants for certificates 
of qualification to teach in the public schools 
of this school district, all applicants for origi- 
nal appointments whose certificates to teach 
were issued at least three years prior to the 
date of application, all applicants for re-ap- 
pointment who have been out of the service 
for a period of at least one year, all teachers 
who have been absent on account of illness for 
a period of one year, and all teachers now in 
service who, in the judgment of the superin- 
tendent of schools, may be physically inca- 
pacitated from performing efficiently the duties 
of a teacher, shall be required to furnish a 
certificate of physical fitness in accordance with 
the following form, to be signed by a physician 
who shall be appointed by the committee on 
normal school for girls and qualification of 
teachers; except that the physicians who sign 
the certificates for pupils of the Philadelphia 
Normal School for Girls, the Central High 
School, and the Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, shall be appointed by-the respective com- 
mittee on said schools. 


The applicants shall answer over their writ- 


Health Value --- Economic Value 


=T Ty Both can be realized in the daily 
mt use of Perolin German Sweeping Com- 
pound in sweeping the floors. 

RIS Hf Its base is a porous, mineral sub- 
stance, that absorbs dust as greedily 
as a sponge takes in water. In doing 
this, it cleanses the floor, leaving it 
bright,, clean and dry, destroys all 
disease germs and purifies the atmos- 


The elimination of the dust also prevents actual loss 
to supplies and furnishings, thus justifying its use on the 


This is the season of the year when the dangers of 
dust are most imminent, as the disease germs found 
therein are now “housed in’’ and afforded every facility 


A trial druin of Perolin, under our guarantee, will 


The Perolin Company of America 
Chicago, U. 8. A. 


If your dealer cannot supply vou, write us direct. 
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ten signatures the questions stated in a printed 
form, which shall be as follows, viz: 

Physical examination of applicants for ad- 
mission to the Philadelphia Normal School for 
Girls or the School of Pedagogy, or of applicants 
for certificates of qualification to teach in the 
publie schools of this district. 

QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED BY THE APPLICANT. 

Have you had any severe illness within the 
last year? If so, what was it? 

How much time have you lost from your stud- 
ies, attendance at school, or vocation, through 
illness during the last two years? 

Have you had any disease of the throat, eye 
or ear? 

Have you been successfully vaccinated within 
five years? 

What is your age? 

I am an applicant for*. 

Signature of Applicant. 

Address. 

Date. 

*State whether for admittance to the Phila- 
delphia Normal School for Girls, the School of 
Pedagogy, or for a certificate of qualification 
to teach. 

The certificate to be signed by the physician 
shall be in the following form, viz: 

CERTIFICATE OF PHYSICIAN. 

Name and address of applicant examined. 

Has the applicant phthisis? 

Has the applicant any contagious disease of the 
skin or mucous membrane? 

Has the applicant any defect in hearing? If 
so, describe its extent. 

Has the applicant any irremediable defect in 
vision? 

Has the applicant any chronic or acute physical 
defect, which, either mentally or physically, will 
disqualify him or her from successfully perform- 
ing the duties of a teacher? 

Date of Examination. 

Signature of physician. 

Address. 

No person who shall be certified as having 
phthisis, any contagious disease of the skin or 
mucous membrane, any defect in hearing or in 


sight, or any chronic or acute physical defect 








School Playgrounds 


Their value now generally recognized — 


Expressions of opinion on this important branch of edu- 
cation have been compiled and done into a little book. 
Write for complimentary copy of “ Playtime.” 


Here is a very popular and efficient piece of school yard 


Heavily built, made to stand playground abuse. 
Rust-proof — splinter: proof — 
Get full information in Catalog X. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS.., Inc. 


Gymnasium Contract Department 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 





which, either mentally or physically, will prob- 
ably disqualify him or her from efficiently per- 
forming the duties of a teacher, shall be ad- 
mitted as a pupil of the Philadelphia Normal 
School for Girls, or the School of Pedagogy 
at the Central High School, or be permitted 
to attend any examination of applicants for 
certificates of qualification to teach in the pub- 
lic schools of this district. Nor shall any per- 
son receive a certificate of qualification to teach, 
upon completion of the course of study pre 
scribed for the Philadelphia Normal School 
for Girls, or the School of Pedagogy at the 
Central High School. If, however, the disease 
or physical defect which disqualifies the ap- 
plicant shall not be incurable, the person 
temporarily disqualified shall, upon a certifi- 
cate from the physician that the disqualifying 
cause no longer exists, be eligible for admission 
to the Philadelphia Normal School for Girls, 
or the School of Pedagogy, or to receive the 
certificate of qualification which he or she 
has earned at either of said schools.” 
Barring Tubercular Teachers. 

Camden, N. J. The board of education has 
recently adopted new rules which make it im 
possible for a teacher known to be infected with 
tuberculosis to continue in the service of the 
city. The rules also bar tubercular sufferers 
from admission to the normal school and keep 
out persons who are otherwise physically unfit 
to give the educational system first-class serv 
ice. The new rules are as follows: 

“All members of the first and second year 
classes of the normal training school at the 
present time. shall be thoroughly examined by 
the medical inspector for tuberculosis. Any 
student*found to be infected with tuberculosis 
in any degree shall not be eligble for admission. 
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WY A Washable Flat Tint Interior Paint-- 


Patek’s Mattcote is a soft, rich, velvet 


finish for interior use on plaster, wood- 





work, stucco, metal ceilings, etc. It comes in all colors and is very artistic. 


PATEK’S MATTCOTE is better than kalsomine, for it has a more beautiful 
finish, and will, by washing, last for five years, where kalsomine has to be done 


over every year. 


Mattcote can be washed with soap and water 


Patek’s Mattcote can be washed with soap and water when dirty, thus restoring all its 


original freshness and beauty. 


Patek’s Mattcote is better than lead and oil paint, for 


it is 50 per cent to 100 per cent cheaper and the dull finish is more attractive and 


desirable than the glossy finish of paint. 












a painted surface. 


“All applicants for admission to the normal 
training school as students shall be examined 
by the medical inspector for tuberculosis, and 
such as may be found to be infected with tuber- 
culosis in any degree shall not be eligible for 
admission. 

“Any applicant for admission as a student to 
the normal training school who shall be found 
to be in such physical condition as to render 
her unable to fill the position of teacher in a 
first-class manner shall not be eligible to ad- 
mission to the school. 


“All new teachers elected to positions in the 
schools of Camden shall be examined by the 
medical inspector for tuberculosis. No person 
found to be infected shall be eligible to hold a 
position as teacher in the schools of this city. 


“The board of education may at any time re- 
quire any teacher employed in the schools of 
this city to be examined for tuberculosis by 
the medical inspector. Any teacher found to 
be infected with with tuberculosis shall be in- 
eligible to continue as a teacher in these 
schools. 

Rules for Savings Banks. 

The school board of Calumet, Mich., has intro- 
duced the school savings banks and has adopted 
rules to govern the conduct of business. These 
rules require: 

Savings deposits from one cent upward will 
be received. 

Deposits, when made, must be entered in the 
depositor’s passbook. Withdrawals must be 
made personally, and no deposit or portion of a 
deposit will be returned except upon the return 
of the depositor’s passbook, and a withdrawal 
check signed by the depositor and the parent or 
guardian thereof. 

The department shall be at liberty to return 
at any time to any depositor any part or the 


Patek’s Mattcote Looks Fresh and New for Five Years--- 
Patek’s Mattcote is wonderfully economical. Though costing slightly more than 
kalsomine and other water colors at first, it is really much cheaper inthe end. It 
has greater covering capacity, won’t blister, crack, peel or crumble, or fade. 
Does not change behind pictures or furniture. 


One coat is practical over Patek’s Mattcote Primer or over 
p ] 


Free Booklet about Patek’s Mattcote, containing valuable information 
on interior decoration, sent on request. Write us today. 


PATEK BROTHERS 


Sole Makers 
MILWAUKEE 


whole of the amount deposited with the depart- 
ment for which the depositor may have credit. 
Notice to this effect to be served personally or 
through the postoffice, directed to the address 
of the depositor named on the books of the de- 
partment. Interests all cease from the date of 
such notice. 

Interest will be allowed on all sums of $1 or 
over that have been on deposit with the depart- 
ment for three months previous to the interest 
days, which shall be the first days of June and 
December. The interest rate shall be the regu- 
lar banking rate of 2 per cent, provided that if 
the regular banking rate should change the de- 
partment reserves the right to change the rate 
of interest allowed to conform with the regular 
banking rate. 

The department reserves the right to require 
the regular sixty-day notice in writing for any 
money to be withdrawn, and on payment of any 
money to a depositor the depositor shall sign a 
withdrawal check, which check shall also be 
signed by a parent or guardian of the depositor. 

When the whole amount of deposit is with- 
drawn the passbook shall remain with the de- 
partment. In case of the loss of a book, proof 
thereof may be given to the satisfaction of the 
managers of the department and a written dis- 
charge will be required on the payment of the 
deposit. 

If a book is lost or stolen notice should be 
made immediately to the department. 

The board of education, acting as trustees of 
this department, reserves the right to make new 
rules or change such rules as now exist, when 
in their judgment such change seems necessary. 
All such changes shall be equally binding on 
all depositors after due notice of such change 
shall be given. Due notice shall consist of no- 
tices of the changes being posted in conspicu- 
ous places in the different school buildings. 


for Schools 


Patek’s Mattcote, the dull tone finish, is 
recognized everywhere as the standard 
Washable Flat Wall Paint and has been 
quite generally adopted as the-most sanitary, 
economical and practical finish for school 
buildings, dormitories, hospitals, and 
churches. The rich results of Patek’s Matt- 
cote on a wall at once prove its quality. 
The Flat Wall Finishes, which appeared 
on the market after the success of Patek’s 
Mattcote, never have and never will equal 
this thoroughly good and conscientiously 
made wall finish. 


Patek’s Mattcote is used 
in every state in the Union 


Ask us for list of nationally known schools 

. that have adopted Patek’s Mattcote as the 
most practical and economical wall finish. 
These educational institutions are the very 
largest in their respective communities and 
lend weight to the argument we have 
always advanced. 


Test Patek’s Mattcote and you 
will use no other wall finish. 


About Another Patek Product 


Patek’s Floor Concretcote prevents damp- 
ness and accumulation of dust on cement 
floors—is unaffected by moisture—gives uni- 
formity of color to concrete—covers joints, 
dirt streaks—penetrates concrete deeply and 
evenly — seals the pores and amalgamates 
with thé material—resists the pulverizing of 
scuffling feet and traffic. Patek’s Floor Con- 
cretcote is a necessity on all concrete work. 
Write for Free Booklet. 



















































Miscellaneous Rules. 

Cleveland, O. The school board has recently 
amended its rules so as to make all information 
relative to contracts for buildings, repairs and 
supplies open’ to the public. The business de- 
partment is required to file all details of its 
contracts in such a manner that interested per- 
sons may refer to them. 

Green Bay, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a rule that teachers and pupils vacate 
the schoolhouses by five o’clock each afternoon. 
The rule is calculated to give janitors an op- 
portunity of completing their work at a reason- 
able hour. 

Columbus, O. A new rule of the board of 
education prohibits persons afflicted with tuber- 
culosis from holding employment in or attending 
upon the public schools. It is intended espe- 
cially to shut out tubercular teachers and jani- 
tors who may be a menace to the children. 

Somerville, Mass. The school committee has 
recently revised its rules relating to the admis- 


sion and promotion of pupils. The new sec- 
tions read: 


“Beginners shall be admitted to the first 
grade during the months of September and Feb- 
ruary. Any child six years of age or who shall 
attain that age before the first of October fol- 
lowing shall be eligible for admission in Sep- 
tember. Any child six years of age or who 
will attain that age before the first of March 
shall be eligible for admission in February. 

“Children between the ages of five and six 
years may be admitted to the kindergarten 
nearest their home during February and Sep- 
tember. Regular class promotions in the 
schools shall be made at the end of and in 
the middle of the school year according to the 
judgment of the class teacher, the principal, 
superintendent, and the district committee.” 
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PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION. 
(Concluded from page 9) 


It is then that the problems of administration 
develop and difficulties too great to be overcome 
confront the administrative body. Unquestion- 
ably more than one school system is suffering 
today because it is impossible for board mem- 
bers to assert their independence, or secure 
money for needed improvements, merely because 
some ignorant voters do not see the utility of 
the request. This is not pleasant to talk about, 
but it is a fact which can be repeated in more 
than one municipality throughout the country 
and in some it has so long controlled the situa- 
tion that no school system worthy of the name 
exists. Nor is it possible to change the situation 
when the law remains unchanged. Only by 
changing the law under which the boards do 
their business can a change be effected in the 
administrative system. Boards may go on and 
do as well as they can, but what they can do 
will fall far short of what they might or would 
do under more favorable circumstances. 

THE MOBILE MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 7) 
demands the earnest consideration of all in- 
terested in education. This department rec- 
ommends that this question be given a place 
upon the next program of the department. 

8. It is the sense of the department of su- 
perintendence that uniform school records and 
reports are essential to the intelligent compari- 
son of school systems for the purpose of in- 
creasing the efficiency of educational adminis- 
tration. It therefore recommends the adoption 
by school authorities of the forms of record and 
reports as submitted by its Committee on 
Uniform School Reports, provided that said 
forms shall be modified and improved as may 
be found expedient from year to year by con- 
ference of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, the Bureau of the Census, the National 
Association of School Accounting Officers and 
the Committee on Uniform School Records and 
Reports of the Department of Superintendence. 

4. The Department of Superintendence rec- 
ognizes that the present lack of uniformity in 
nomenclature found in texts in English gram- 
mar is confusing and unnecessary. It there- 
fore authorizes the president of this department 
to appoint a committee of five to formulate and 
report at the next annual meeting of this de- 
partment a system of nomenclature for texts 
in English grammar, and recommends that pub- 
lishers of such texts use this system if adopted 
by the department. 


5. The Department of Superintendence ap- 


proves of the use of school buildings as com- 
munity centers and recognizes in this move- 
ment a socializing force of immense signifi- 
eance. Genuine increase in efficiency is pos- 
sible ny where there exists the heartiest co- 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S. A. 


operation on the part of all agencies aiming 

at social advancement. The establishment dur- 

ing recent years of many organizations and so- 

cieties devoted to the solution of various spe- 

cific educational and social problems is most 

encouraging to all devoted to the public. 
Educational Exhibits. 

The educational school supply houses were 
unusually well represented at the recent meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A. in Mobile. While the publishing 
houses were prominent by their agents, none 
of them showed any of their books. 

One of the most interesting displays was 
made by the American Seating company. Mr. 
©. E. Gibson of Chicago demonstrated the 
new steel desks recently put on the market by 
this house. The three desks created consider- 
able attention because of their novel construc- 
tion and design. 

A full line of sanitary school plumbing fix- 
tures were displayed at the Battle house by 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons. 

The American Crayon company showed for 
the first time the prize drawings submitted a 
year ago in their National Crayographing con- 
test. Mr. W. G. Youse of Sandusky and Mr. 
G. E. Parmenter of Waltham were in constant 
attendance, explaining the merits of the draw- 
ings and exhibiting the materials with which 
they were made. 

Mr. M. H. E. Beckley showed samples of his 
famous Beckley blackboard. 








HE WHO KNOWS WINS SUCCESS. 


WRITE for of the new divided page, testi- 
monials, illustrations, etc. FREE, a set of pocket 
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Mr. J. C. Moore of the Columbia School Sup- 
ply company demonstrated the Columbia steel 
desk and the Columbia steel teachers’ desk. The 
latter has recently been re-constructed upon 
new lines and resembles in every detail except 
the material, a high quarter-sawed 
oak desk. 

The splendid writing qualities of Carbonall, 
the new blackboard, were ably demonstrated by 
Mr. Macy S. Good, president of the Good Paint 
company, Chicago. 

Mr. W. O. Jones of Owensboro, Ky.. ex- 
hibited a model of the “Silent Giant” desk, 
manufactured by Peter & Volz. Mr.- Jones also 
displayed some interesting literature on school 
supplies carried by his firm. 

Mr. E. W. A. Rowles made an exhibit of 
desks and general school supplies. 

Mr. E. H. Sheldon attracted considerable at- 
tention with the new manual training benches 
and domestic science tables which he displayed 
in the lobby sample room of the Battle house. 

Among the other exhibitors who were rep- 
resented were Zaner & Bloser, who showed a 
complete list of writing books and materials; 
A. N. Palmer & Co., an exhibit of school writ- 
ing specimens; C. H. Congdon, Chicago, the 
Congdon chart system; John F. Riggs, Des 
Moines, the Riggs school record blanks; the 
Neostyle Co., Chicago, duplicating machines; 
Manual Arts Press, manual arts text books; 
Lawrence Wilson of Oak Park, IIl., the Spring- 
field Sanitary Drinking Fountain, ete. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 


FIREPROOF AND SANITARY 
Also Proof Against Petty Thieving 


Some recent installations: 


grade, 


Yale University. 

U. S. Naval Training School. 

Waukegan High School. 

Bradley Polytec. Inst., Peoria, Ill. 

Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass. 

Harrisonburg State Normal, 
burg, Va. 

Queen Anne High School, Seattle, Wash. 


Ask for Catalog and Prices 
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anything we have ever before attempted. 
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A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


for Elementary and High Schools 


FOUNDED 1878 


Full and Thorough Mastery of the German Language. Familiarity with the Civilization and History of Germany. 
Broad Cultural Education. Professional Training with Special Emphasis of German Educational Principles. 
FREE TUITION FOR ALL. STIPENDS FOR WORTHY STUDENTS. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
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TEACHER'S SEMINARY 


THE CHOICE OF TEACHERS. 
(Concluded from Page 3) 

into a school where they were known under 
any consideration. This impression of im- 
provement may be due to the fact that then 
there were a great many more men in the 
profession than there are now; the elimination 
of the men and the substitution of the women 
having made the improvement. I more than 
suspect that there is some truth in this. But 
general public standards are higher and if 
men were now to replace women they would 
have to be men of good moral character. Su- 
perintendents and boards would not think of 
anything else, and if they did, the public would 
not have it. There may be exceptions, but 
I believe this to be the rule. It goes without 
saying, yet let us say it with emphasis, that 
a life free from vice is what we demand and 
must have in our teachers. They should not 
raise their price on us for this qualification, 
because it isn’t a thing for barter and sale, 
but it does not hurt them any when it comes 
to fixing salaries. We should reflect, more- 
over, that a good moral character is not merely 
negative. It means not merely freedom, from 
vice, but positive virtue as well. I like to see 
a teacher run up his flag in favor of right. 
And especially if my child admires the teacher, 
do I want the teacher not to try to pose as 
a neutral. In other words, the teacher should 
not teach his pupils to be moral cowards. This 
does not mean that a teacher should forget 
his relation to the whole public which he 
serves, and enter into non-moral contests in 
an offensive manner. But the state must be 
assuined to be in favor of right against wrong, 
and its servants, the teachers, are not to suffer 
moral disfranchisement any more than civil. 

I close with mention of a change which I 
believe should be made in the later grades and 
in high schools, namely, the employment of 
more men. A large percentage of the young 
men of today never had a man teacher. I 
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believe that to be a misfortune. The same is 
true of young women, though probably in their 
case, the loss is not so great. No claim is 
made here for superiority of men over women. 
That is not the point. If a woman is all she 
ought to be, she isn’t a man. And if a man 
is all he ought to be, he isn’t a woman, and 
if personality counts for anything, in teaching, 
certainly growing boys especially, but also girls, 
should have the advantage of masculine per- 
sonality as well as of feminine. I should think 
that from the tenth grade, on through the high 
school, half men and half women would be 
about the proper division. 

But I am conscious of the difficulties. We 
have been describing ideal men and women, 
and saying that we should secure them as 
teachers. But such can not be had at any 
price that the public will stand. All that can 
be done is to come as near the ideal as we can 
with the means at our disposal, keeping our 
eyes intently open on our problem, and adding 
our influence toward the upbuilding of a larger, 
more just, more generous view of this greatest 
work that any generation can do, namely, 
training the next. 

THE SCHOOL BOARD: THE INTERPRE- 
TER OF EDUCATIONAL DEMANDS. 
(Concluded from Page 2) 

Latin grammar schools or of the academy to 

prove this. 

The recent developments along industrial 
lines in this country has led to a demand for 
industrial schools and slowly but surely this 
demand is being met, yet it is not being re- 
ceived as generally as it should be. Lack of 
funds keep many schools from making any 
attempt to provide for such instruction. But 
we, the richest nation of the world, surely can 
afford anything any other nation can, if it is 
worth the price. The congested condition of 
our cities means that an increasing percentage 
of our youth must seek employment in manu- 
facturing and trades. They cannot become 
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skilled workmen by means of apprenticeship, 
for trade: unions keep down the numbers who 
are allowed such chances to learn, and lengthen 
the time of learning until it takes as long to 
become a master brick layer as to become a 
physician. What is then open to the youths? 
Only the place of an unskilled laborer and little 
chance ever to get out of the rut into which 
he is thus thrown. 

Tt is the duty of the boards of education of 
our country, as men controlling the school 
systems, to interpret this demand, and to see 
that it is met. We need arrangements by which 
our boys can ‘be fitted for entering the trades 
schools or the special courses prepared by our 
universities. When these demands are met we 
need have little fear that our general education 
will be lost. There will still be as large a per 
cent who seek education along cultured and 
professional lines. The great change will 
come in the percentage of pupils who leave 
school at the ages between from fourteen to 
sixteen, and with this increased attendanee in 
the schools will come an increased interest on 
the part of parents to support schools. 


Mitchell, S. D. The school board has recently 
elected J. W. McClinton of Minneapolis as 
superintendent. He succeeds F. H. Hoff, re- 
signed. 

The high schools of Springfield, Mass., grad- 
uated twenty-four students in February. This 
is the first mid-year graduation held in the 
city. 
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Designed to teach Animated, Expressive, Oral Reading. 
Edited by ROBERT C. METCALF and ARTHUR DEERIN CALL. 


A PRIMER, by Bertha B. Cobb - - 


A FIRST READER, by Bertha B. Cobb 
A Small Vocabulary Vigorously Drilled 


THOMPSON BROWN COMPANY 
(Johnson, Blagden & Co.) 
378 Wabash Avenue 
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A bill providing for state uniformity of text 
books and fixing maximum prices has been in- 
troduced in the Illinois legislature. The measure, 
if enacted, will enable the governor to appoint 
a book commission. If prices quoted by pub- 
lishers are not satisfactory, the commission will 
be empowered to buy manuscripts, contract for 
the printing of books, and sell them direct to the 
schools. The bill is favored by some of the 
school authorities on the score of economy, but is 
denounced by others as seeking to reduce the 
schools to a dead level of mediocrity. 

Mansfield, O. Adopted Wentworth-Smith re- 
vised arithmetic. 

Rochester, N. Y. Smith’s Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting (Isaac Pitman) has been in- 
troduced in the high schools. 

Isaac Pitman & Sons have issued a booklet of 
testimonials entitled “The Passing of Light Line 
Shorthand.” 

Chicago, Ill. The school board has adopted 
Stone-Millis’ arithmetic (Sanborn); Hodgden’s 
American history (Heath) ; McMaster’s primary 
history of the United States (American) ; Build- 
ers of our Nation (Eaton); Forman’s history of 
the United States (Century); Woodburn & Mo- 
ran’s American history and government (Long- 
mans), and Mace's school history of the United 
States (Rand-MecNally). 

Akron, 0. Adopted Wentworth and Smith’s 
geometry. 

New Bremen, 0. Wentworth’s revised geometry 
has been adopted recently for introduction in the 
New Bremen high school. 

Terre Haute, Ind. Adopted Fitz’s physiology 
(Holt) for second year high school classes. 

Quincy, Ill. The Palmer penmanship method 
has been adopted in the schools. 

Chicago, Ill. An open list of histories has been 
adopted recently by the board of education on 
the recommendation of Supt. Young. This list 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
THE STORY OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE 


By EVA MARCH TAPPAN. Illustrated. List Price, 65 cents. Postpaid. 
An Elementary History of Rome. 


There is little that is of more practical value to pupils in the grades 
today than the history of Rome; for it is more than a mere story. 
Many of the difficulties and many of the advantages of the Roman repub- 
lic are akin to those of our own country; so that Roman history is an ob- 
ject lesson of value to every citizen of our republic, and of especial value 
to the children into whose hands the government will so speedily pass. 
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Graded Exercises in Arithmetic 


Book I and Book Il 


A graded series of arithmetical problems for primary grammar grades. 


Furst’s Mensuration 
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with special application of the Prismoidal Formula. 
The most compact and practical book upon mensuration in the market. 
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Parent-Teacher Unions. 
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SHORTHAND 


“The best work on the best system.” 
— W. EF. Keen, formerly examiner in the Civil 
Service Commission at Washington 


EWRITING 

“A model Typewriting Instructor in 

every way—for our purposes the best on 

the subject.’—August 7. Swift, English 
High School, Providence, R. I. 

YOU can just as well have the best. Write us. 


The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co., St. Louls, Mo. 


consists of Hodgden’s First Course in American 
History, McMaster’s History of the United States 
and The Builders of Our Nation. The Stone- 
Millis arithmetics also were adopted. 

Mr. L. M. Wood, instructor of geography in the 
Kalamazoo normal school, is preparing a physical 
geography of the state of Michigan. The book 
will be published by the State Geological Survey 
and is intended for supplementary school use 
and general reference. 

St. Paul, Minn. A referendum vyote of the 
teachers, on a new geography to be selected by 
the school board, recently resulted in favor of the 
Tarr and McMurry book, published by the Mac- 
millan Company. The book has been adopted to 
replace the Redway text. 

Charles A. Greathouse, state superintendent of 
public instruction for Indiana, recently made a 
statement in which he declared that the Indiana 
uniform text book law, which has been in opera- 
tion for twenty years, has saved the school pa- 
trons a total of $3,500,000, or at the rate of $175,- 
000 a year. The figures set out by Mr. Greathouse 
were from totals taken from the books in his 
office, through which requisitions for the books 
were made. 

The year 1906 was taken by the superintend- 
ent aS an average year in arriving at his totals. 
The cost of all the books in use in the common 
schools of the state during that year was $325, 
480.00. With this as an average year, the state 
has spent in the twenty years that the uniform 
text book law has been in force $6,509,611. 

Dr. Francis H. MacCarthy, author of “Hygiene 
for Mother and Child,” declares that from the 
physician’s standpoint the wisdom of encouraging 
the spirit of competition in school children by 
giving ranking marks or prizes is questionable. 
“It would seem,” he writes, “to introduce an 
element of stress and possible jealousy that is not 
in harmony with the simplicity of the child na- 
ture, and is abnormal and unhealthy. It is more 
important that children should learn the mean- 
ing of work, and the joy of work well done, than 
that they should strive to attain the highest 
marks.” William Estabrook Chancellor in his 
“Class Teaching and Management” likewise con- 
cedes that “it is desirable to postpone marking 
as late in school life as public opinion will per- 
mit.” 


Thirty-four counties in the state of Iowa are 
at present the seats of spirited contests between 
bookhouses for five-year adoptions of elementary 
texts. Each of the counties has uniform books 
in all rural and village schools, and the business 
to be given out represents a tidy sum to the 
successful publishers. The counties are as fol- 
lows: 

Adair, Appanoose, Buena Vista, Butler, Chero- 
kee, Clay, Davis, Emmet, Fayette, Greene, Grundy, 
Hardin, Jasper, Johnson, Jones, Linn, Louisa, 
Madison, Mahaska, Marshall, Mills, Mitchell, Mus- 
catine, O’Brien, Plymouth, Polk, Ringgold, Shelby, 
Tama, Union, Winneshiek and Harrison, Howard 
and Worth. 

Moline, Ill. Robinson’s commercial geography 
has recently been introduced in the high school. 

The entire list of art publications of the Davis 
Press, Worcester, Mass., have been acquired by 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, New York. 

Galion, O. Adopted Salisbury’s physical geog- 
raphy. 

The memory selections required in the New 
York State Course of Study for Elementary 
Schools have been issued by Houghton Mifflin 
Company as an extra number of the Riverside 
Literature Series. 

Springfield, Il]. The school board has recently 
adopted Wentworth’s plain and solid geometry 
(Ginn); Bacon’s German grammar (Allyn & 
Bacon) ; Bacon’s Im Vaterland reader. 

The Vision of Sir Launfal and The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner have recently been reissued 
in one pamphlet as an extra number of the River- 
side Literature Series. The Courtship of Miles 
Standish, Snow Bound and The Raven have been 
similarly republished with the original introduc- 
tions and explanatory notes. 

The school board of St. Paul, Minn., has been 
enjoined temporarily from introducing Tarr & 
MecMurry’s geography into the public schools in 
place of Redway’s natural geography. The latter 
book, which is published by the American Book 
Company, was adopted a year ago, although the 
former contract did not expire until later in the 
year. A new board which came into office in the 
spring rescinded the action of its predecessors, 
referred the geography question to a referendum 
vote of the teachers, and then adopted the Tarr 
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Just Published 


Progressive Lessons in 
Art Education 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDITION 


A new series of Drawing Books 
that recognizes the demand for more | | 
Industrial work, and aims to relate 
the subjects of Art Instruction and 
Elementary Manual Training. The 
work is presented in a simple, well- 
graded, thoroughly illustrated series 
of steps leading from the elementary 
work of the first grade to the ad- 
vanced work of the eighth. 


SCHOOLS SELDOM CHANGE 


FROM 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 
WHY? 


Read the following : 





Three years ago! investigated the various systems of shorthand, 
after I had learned the Cross-Eclectic, and finally decided upon the Isaac 
Pitman. I took a course by correspondence in the latter system, and at 
the end of about four months I finished the course, and the fall term of 
school saw me teaching it. I am sure that the Isaac Pitman is a system 
which lends itself very easily to this form of instruction. I will say this, 
that the system gives back just what the student putsintoit. With the 
number of successful writers in this country and other countries, it is 
unnecessary for me to say anything regarding the system as a system to 
carry a writer to the top of the profession. There is such a vast amount 
of shorthand literature in the Isaac Pitman, that one can become very 
rapid by just reading alone. An example of thisis a case of a convict 
in the penitentiary located at Sioux Falls, who never had a word of dic. 
tation, but read everything he could get in shorthand. Before the end 
of two years he was able to take the minister's sermons verbatim. He 
jearned the system by writing his exercises and having a teacher here 
correct them each week. Iam having success with thesystem, and will 
say that I never have any trouble teaching the students. They take dic- 
tation when half through the book, and can always read their notes. 
One thing noticeabie is, that the students will hardly ever write faster 
than they can read their notes. Cold notes we hear of so much are not 
possible with this system, if the outlines are written in a legible manner. 
I suppose you have already heard from Mr. Pitman, of New York, and 
have considerable information. I have always found him a man who is 
very conservative in his claims, and anything he may tell you can be de- 
pended upon. I got a partial list of the schools using his system, and 
they include some of the best in the United States.— Hxtract from 





























~ Sample copies sent on request letter by L. W. Beers, Head Commercial Department, Sioux Falls (8. Dak.) 
High School, to Associated Training Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 
il 
: Write for particulars of a free correspondence course for teachers. 
in . 
: The Pran g Educational Company ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, New York 
8. Publishers of ‘‘Course in Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand,’’ $1.50. 
0. NEW YORK 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO Adopted by the New York Board of Education. 
e 
n - . ” —— m —_— — — — — Xeon —_ 
'y & McMurry book, which had found general favor Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York City, have re- 
+) with the teaching corps. cently issued a new work on bookkeeping by Mr. 
38 Widespread interest has recently been aroused Fred J. Ney. The author, who has had many 
1e by the announcement that Houghton Mifflin Com- years experience in teaching elementary account- 
)|- pany will shortly issue a series of readers to be ing, has endeavored to produce a text which will 
called the Riverside Readers. The editors of the not only supply to students the principles of ac- 
0- books, which have been in preparation for some count keeping, but will also give them a good 
y; time, are Supt. J. H. Van Sickle of Baltimore, idea of the most modern methods and devices 
a, Miss Wilhelmina Seegmiller, Indianapolis, and used in business houses. The book includes both 
S- Miss Frances Jennings, Decatur, Il. double and single entry bookkeeping and is illus- ; : 
y, It has often been remarked that Houghton trated with many carefully chosen business forms Architectural Drawing. 
rd Mifflin Company have extraordinary facilities for collected from business houses. The work sells A Primer. By Wm. B. S. Dana. Cloth, 154 
preparing a superior set of readers, because of at $1.00 per copy. pages. Wm. T. Comstock Co., New York. 
hy the large amount of copyrighted material under The state contracts for histories and geogra- With the increasing interest in vocational edu- 
l. their control, and the excellence of the work of phies used in the public schools of Indiana expire cation there arises a demand for practical books 
ris the Riverside Press. The single fact that they with the close of the present school year. Both like the present volume. The author, who has 
by are the sole authorized publishers of the works of texts have been used more than ten years. for a number of years taught young students 
the great American authors, Longfellow, Lowell, California. The committee on education in the the elements of architectural draughting in the 
g- Holmes, Whittier, Hawthorne, Emerson and Bret state senate has recently begun an investigation New York Mechanics’ Institute, has here set 
Harte, and that they also publish all the works of the state text book situation. Letters of in- down the problems which in his experience have 
ow of many recent authors such as John Burroughs, quiry concerning books used in the schools, their proven most successful. More than teach the boy 
ry Edward Sill, Celia Thaxter, Sarah Orne Jewett ost, etc., have been sent to all city and county how to put parts of a building together on paper 
lin and Kate Douglas Wiggin, as well as important  syperintendents. it does not attempt. But it does this thoroughly 
ide books by Charles Dudley Warner, William Dean Brooks’ readers have recently been adopted in and comprehensively and well fulfills its mission. 
Howells, Joel Chandler Harris, F. Hopkinson the Rockford, Ill., schools to replace the Baldwin owelj’s Vision of Sir Launfal, 
mith, Horace BE. Scudder and Eva March Tap- i 
tly an, guarantee of the distinction which will char- “r°* And other poems. Edited by Allan Abbott, 
ry . om eee vag be d eee The proposed Pennsylvania school code has re- ‘Teachers’ College, New York. 78 pages. Long. 
& a. on Ne ‘ke ss re-eminentiy cently been criticized for its provisions relative mans, Green & Co., New York. 
ieahie a “pile a successful set of readers, ‘©, the purchase of text books. It requires that This is a very clever combination of the life, 
of geen tage : : ‘ ~, all books for a given school year be bought before chronology and poems of Lowell, which as a sup- 
ied Mr. \ an Sickle and Miss Seegmiller have national the end of the preceding term. This will prevent piementary text, ought to give the most stupid 
er- reputations not only as educators, but also as the smaller companies, who employ teachers and 6 teachers and pupils a rounded study for work 
‘les authors of text books. Miss Frances Jennings wincipals as their agents during the vacation in English. Rarely, if ever, can more attention 
has made the problem of teaching reading in the I ad c qual opportunity with “s . ; over, 
1 low y ial study f fears and has %@@800, from receiving an equal opp be given to one author than the pages of this 
uc- ower grades a special study for 5 a5 ‘the larger houses. These latter have large forces ook include. The notes are sensible. 
had considerable experience as a teacher and of men on the road all the year round and are : 
vail Supervisor. These editors are being ably assisted charged with inciting the proposed early pur- Gray’s Elegy, Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, 
 & by advisers and critics in various grades in chases of texts. And other poems. Edited by Jas. F. Hosic, 
in Schools throughout the country. The supreme court of Indiana has recently Chicago Normal College. 80 pages. Longmans, 
ter _ The readers in their mechanical makeup and decided that the board of trustees of the Lafayette Green & Co., New York. 
ook illustrations will represent the high ideals which ity schools must use the writing books adopted Gray’s Elegy, Goldsmith’s Deserted Village and 
the the Riverside Press has maintained. The artists . nas state The city schools had employed spe- The Traveler have very properly been enclosed 
the who have been induced to make the illustrations fal writing teachers to give instruction without in this new addition to Longmans’ English Class- 
the include such notable men and women as Howard the on of ae ‘books. Baton & Company, Chi- ics. They are poems of a period, of a kind, and 
ors, Pyle, E. Boyd Smith, Ruth Mary Hallock, Clara e were the plaintiffs in the suit. written by contemporaries. Each is like the other 
um BE. Atwood and others. cago, Adopted for the grade schools and the same atmosphere clothes the three. The 
‘arr Fond du Lac, Wis. Adopted for the high school La Crosse, Wis. op 


Huffcut’s elementary business law (Ginn) and 
Conn & Budington’s physiology (Silver). 


Macy’s school history (Rand-MecNally) ; Modern 
Music readers (Silver-Burdett). 


notes are not laboriously long. A few other 
poems of each author round out the volume, 
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The Health Index of Children. 

By Ernest B. Hoag, M. D. Cloth, 188 pages. 
Whitaker and Ray-Wiggin Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

While this book modestly proclaims itself an 
index to the health of children, it covers, in 
reality, a much broader field. The author, who 
has been for several years chief medical officer 
of the Berkeley (Cal.) public schools, has here 
set down the results of long observations and 
studies. The material he first used in lectures 
to teachers and women’s clubs and to classes in 
education in the University of California, so that 
the book is the result of mature experience and 
has been tried out both in the matter of scien- 
tific accuracy and completeness, as well as popu- 
larity in treatment. It is addressed directly to 
classroom teachers and parents, who have little 
or no technical training in observing the symp- 
toms of disease and of deepseated physical de- 
fects in children, but who are called upon to give 
these bad physical conditions intelligent attention. 

The first part takes up in detail the various 
easily recognized signs of common ailments and 
physical defects in children. Eye, ear, throat and 
teeth troubles and nervous disorders are de- 
scribed very completely, yet simply, and sugges- 
tions for treatment are added. The possible re- 
sults of neglect are indicated by concrete exam- 
ples of inattention which came under the writer’s 
eyes. 

The general subject of the care of children’s 
and teachers’ health is taken up in part two. 
The organization of health bureaus in city schools, 
in part three, is particularly timely and should 
prove suggestive for small communiiies which 
eannot devote large sums to medical inspection. 

The book will make a valuable addition to the 
literature of school hygiene. It is the pioneer 
in its field and should find a wide sale. 


Parkman’s Oregon Trail. 

Edited by Wm. EB. Leonard, University of Wis- 
consin. Cloth, 16mo, 45 cents. Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton, Chicago. 

The introduction to this classic of travel and 
adventure in the Far West is worthy of special 
note, for it is written with a dash and vividness 
which make Parkman, the man, and the primeval 
country through which he traveled a vivid picture 
in the reader’s mind. Professor Leonard dis- 
cusses. Parkman’s life and his work and adds 
just enough about the Oregon Trail to give the 
reader an idea of the book’s value as a historical 
document. The notes and bibliography are brief 
but adequate. 


Elson Grammar School Reader. 

Book II. By William H. Elson and Christine 
Keck. 342 pages. Scott, Fores:nan & Co., New 
York, Chicago. 

The arrangement and contents of ok Two” 
are out of the common. In Part One, with the 
exception of Ruskin’s “King of the Golden itiver,” 
everything is poetry. These selections fall under 
the heads of patriotism, stories, poems of nature 
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and duty. In Part Two comes some of the heroic 
tales of Greece and Rome, adaptions of the stories 
from Homer and Virgil, by Alfred J. Church. 
In Part Three are given brief biographies of nine 
great American authors, ranging from Benjamin 
Franklin to Oliver Wendell Holmes. In connec- 
tion with each selection are notes and questions 
also words and phrases for discussion. The 
notes give helpful information, the questions will 
provoke study, and what is much better, will 
stimulate thought and appreciation. 


Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form. 

By Augusta Stevenson, Indianapolis, Ind. 211 
pages. Price, $0.50. Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton. 

In the judgment of the author, the best results 
will usually be obtained by using these classics in 
dramatic form in the fifth and sixth grades. Of 
the fourteen stories, nine are based upon inci- 
dents in the lives of famous men and women; 
the others are every whit as good as if based 
upon historical facts. Thus “The Goblin and 
the Huckster’s Jam” teaches indirectly that we 
may have this or that, but not this and that—a 
lesson we are slow in learning. “The Sandal- 
wood Box” portrays the beauty of hospitality, 
the meanness of greed. 

The style has a tendency to make children to 
lose self-consciousness and to read naturally and 
expressively. 


Elementary Lessons in English. 

Geo. C. Howland, University of Chicago. 207 
pages. Colonial Book Co., Chicago. 

First examples, then drill upon these examples, 
last definition or statement of principles. ‘“Ele- 
mentary Lessons” follows the inductive method. 
Its practical bent is shown by. the space given 
to the pluralization of nouns, use of quotations, 
use of capitals, letter forms. It has been realized 
that these essentials are often slurred over. The 
index is unusually full in its references. A list 
of fifty poetical selections for study and for fur- 
ther application of principles appears on page 
202. Some may question the fitness of retaining 
the subjective mode and distributing forms usual- 
ly called potential between the indicative and 
the subjunctive mode. This arrangement is, 
however, relatively unimportant. But calling an 
indirect object—when it takes the form of a 
phrase—an adverbial modifies, may be confusing 
and runs counter to the generally accepted can- 
ons of grammar, even in our grammarless tongue. 

Simplicity and a well ordered arrangement are 
strong characteristics. 

Bookkeeping Simplified. 

By Fred J. Ney, principal of the high school, 
Treherne, Man. Cloth, 336 pages. Price, $1.00. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 

This book has been prepared with the object 
of supplying a text book which shall not only 
meet the requirements of students in secondary 
schools, but will also be of value to the student 
who is already engaged in or will shortly enter 
upon a commercial career. In many years of 





BINNEY & SMITH CO, 81-83 Fulton St., New York 


experience as a teacher the author has found 
that the great fault with text books on bookkeep- 
ing is that they are too theoretical and neglect 
the practical, everyday methods and terms em- 
ployed in modern business houses. The present 
work has, therefore, been prepared with the spe- 
cial needs of the man behind the desk in mind, 
Double entry as well as single entry book- 
keeping are dealt with, although as a whole, the 
work is based on the principles of the former. 
After a complete treatment of all the ordinary 
forms of business accounting the author includes 
chapters on partnership, branch and departmental 
accounts, joint accounts, sectional balancing led- 
gers, banking, stocks and bonds, and reserve ac- 
counts. One of the best sections of the book is 
devoted to a large collection of business forms 
such as are used by business men in transactions 
with banks, transportation companies, ete. The 
book closes with a dictionary of business terms 
and a chapter on final closing of accounts. 
Though the book is written by a Canadian 
American, it has been prepared with special refer- 
ence to business practices in the United States, 


so that it is altogether fitted for use in American 
high schools. 


wens Chart of United States History. 

By Geo. E. Croscup, New York. 94 pages. 
Price, $1.50. Windsor Publishing Co., New York. 

Croscup’s Synchronic Chart of United States 
History will be found a useful reference book 
in the study of American History. Besides a 
chronicie of the leading events in our history 
it contains a helpful summary of the constitution, 
and a brief chronological treatment of such topics 
as territorial expansion, political parties, and 
slavery. The most interesting features of the 
book are the maps and charts by means of which 
the development of the country and its institu- 
tions is graphically shown. The comparative sta- 
tistics will also be found helpful. 

Open Air Crusaders. 

Edited by Sherman S. Kingsley. Cloth. Octavo. 
109 pages. Illustrated. Published by the United 
Charities, Chicago. 

The subtitle of this handsome book modestly 
describes it as a report of the Elizabeth Me- 
Cormick Open Air School. It is, however, much 
more than this. It is a very suggestive descrip- 
tion of the open air schools conducted by chari- 
table institutions of Chicago for children who are 
tainted with tuberculosis or who by their environ- 
ment and physical constitution are in danger of 
contracting the dread disease. School officials 
and social workers will find in the book not only 
a concrete argument for the establishment of 
similar schools but also a wealth of information 
on the administration of these schools. Probably 
the most interesting chapter of the book is con- 


tributed by Dr. W. A. Evans, on the Ventilation 
of Schoolrooms. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. The school board has 
made an exclusive adoption of the Milton Bradley 


water colors. 
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The Ney Holden “IMPERIAL” Book Cover | 


IS THE 


| Best, Most Easily and Quickly Adjusted 





& 


Simplest Constructed Cover Ever Made 


After Two Years’ Trial in Different Cities, We Now Offer Them to 
the School Public 


i It is Made From Our Famous Unfinished Leatherette Material 


r Water-proof Wears Like Leather Germ-proof 
: Pure Fibers---Not an Ounce of Wood Pulp 


The same price as our “Perfect” Cover which you have used in past years 
Give us the privilege of submitting a sample 


LOOK OVER YOUR TEXT BOOKS NOW! 


You will find a need of our new 
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. Combination Repairing Material Outfits 
ty for making INSTANT REPAIRS to any damage occurring 
iD to the inside of the books 


m Have an Outfit on Every Teacher’s Desk 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. Holden, Pres. Springfield, Mass. M. C. Holden, Sec’y. 
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For the restoration of energy; 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and to give one a 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-alcoholic.) 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence ,R 








More Important. 
Mother :—Where is Ethel? 
Servant :—Below, in the garden. 
Mother:—Call her in. It is time that she 


study her nature books. 


Master.—Jones Minor, your carelessness is 
simply outrageous! You know how averse I 
am to corporal punishment, but— 

Jones Minor (knowing that he is “in for it” 
anyhow)—All right, sir; you can’t be more 
averse to it than I am, sir! 

At the End of Her String. 

School-Teacher.—Tommy Wilkins, what is a 
bob ? 

Tommy W.—Anything that plays loosely at 
the end of a string. 

Teacher.—Correct. Now give me a sentence 
using the word in that sense. 

Tommy W.—My sister Nellie has a beau 
named Bob. 


Teacher.—Willie, have you whispered today 
without permission ? 

Willie.—Yes, wunst. 

Teacher.—Johnnie, should Willie have said 
“wunst ?” 

Johnnie (triumphantly).—No, 
should have said “twice-t.” 


ma’am; he 





Professor (zu den 
Studenten): “Bitte, 
rauchen Sie nur weiter, 
mich geniert’s gar 
nicht; im Gegentheil 
freue ich mich, wenn’s 
andern schmeckt. Es 
geht dem Esel mit dem 
Tabak wie mir mit dem 
Heu: Ich selber esse 
es nicht, aber ich habe 
meine Freude daran, 
wenn es anderen 
schmeckt.” 

The New Country School. 
The walls and the ceiling they’re spraying, 

They’re scrubbing the woodwork and floors; 

A stream on the blackboard is playing, 

They’re boiling the desks and the doors; 
The old water pail has been scalded, 

A cup for each lassie and lad, 

And no one may drink, as we all did, 

From that old tin dipper we had. 

The’ve cleansed every pointer and ferrule, 

The ink wells are scrubbed out with lye, 

The books and the slates are made sterile, 

The old well is filled up and dry; 

The girls have to wear, willy-nilly, 

A button which bears this bold sign: 
“The lips that touch germs or bacilli 

Are lips that will never touch mine.” 

The dunce cap is boiled every morning, 

(They’ve the individual kind!) 

The front door is set with this warning: 

“Who enters here leaves germs behind.” 
No apple is smuggled for sharing 

As was on the schooldays of yore, 
Until they’ve made sterile the paring 

And quite disinfected the core. 

Alas! The old pump is discarded, 

And gone in the flight of the years; 

The new drinking fountain is guarded 

By the Anti-germ Grenadiers! 

The vines from the windows they’re stripping 

Lest germ-breeding insects might stay, 

The eaves and the rafters are dripping 

All wet with a sterilized spray. 

Oh, come, in the joy of the morning, 

What secrets of schooldays we'll tell! 
That thick rising vapor gives warning 

That teacher is boiling the bell. 

It’s time for the B Class in scrubbing, 

The A Class is set out to cool 
From its recent boiling and rubbing— 

Three cheers for the Sterilized School! 

J. W. Foley—In Life. 
His Excuse. 

Cholly had entered his father’s offices after 
graduating from college, but had shown a capac- 
ity for unpunctuality that gradually got upon 
the old gentleman’s nerves. 

“Well,” said the latter one morning, snapping 
the cover of his watch angrily, as Cholly walked 
in about 10:30, “this is a fine time of day to get 
down to business. Here it is 10:30 o’clock.” 

“Well, my dear dad,” said Cholly, languidly, 
“vou have always said that the office should seek 
the man and not the man the office, and I’ve been 
waiting for the blamed thing to turn up ever 
since breakfast.”—Harper’s Weekly. 

A Strong Probability. 

Teacher:—And Adam and Eve couldn’t go 
back to the garden because an angel, holding a 
flaming sword, was at the gate. 

Billy Snodgrass :—Why didn’t they jump the 
fence? If I’d been there— 

Tony Fuller:—What’re you talking ’bout? 
S’posin ’*t was barb wire? 

Egging Him Off. 

Teacher (reading):—The actor received an 
ovation at the end of the first act. What does 
ovation mean ? 

Bright Boy :—Ovation is derived from ovum 
—egg—oh! I know—he was pelted with eggs. 








we will tell you about them. 


CHICAGO o*e 


anything about our 8, F. School Water Colors, 8. F. School Crayons, 8. F. Standard 
Sketching Pencil, $. F. Tinted Papers, Drawing Record Books? 


Drawing and Manual Arts Dept. 
Scott, Foresman & Company 


If not, write us and 


NEW YORK 


DIXON LEADS? 


The new thought in teaching writing insists on a big pencil for 
the Primary Grades. 





Every Principal and Superintendent, and every Drawing 
Teacher should write us for free sample of this pencil. 


A color chart showing the twenty colors in which our crayons 
are made willalo be salah —_—_—_——_—"—"—"_ 


Joseph Dixon Grucible Go., ses ct s 







This is Dixon’s ‘‘ Beginners’ ’’ pencil. 











Economy in Art. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Sirius Barker, “I want 
my daughter to have some sort of an artistic 
education. I think I’ll have her study singing.” 

“Why not art or literature?” 


“Art spoils canvas and paint and literature 
wastes reams of paper. Singing merely pro- 
duces a temperory disturbance of the atmos- 
phere.” 

No Latitude. 

An Irish school inspector was examining a 
class in geography. He had propounded a ques- 
tion regarding longitude and received a correct 
answer from the lad undergoing the ordeal. 

“And now,” he said, “what is latitude?” 

After a brief silence a bright youngster, with 
a merry twinkle in his eye,. said: 

“Please, sir, we have no latitude in Ireland. 
Father says the British Government won’t allow 
us any.” 

A Prototype. 
S. S. Teacher.—Who was Noah? 


Pupil——He was a weather prophet. When he 
said it was going to rain, nobody believed him. 





Successful. 
“Johnnie, you were not in school yesterday. 
Where were you?” 
“T went fishing.” 
“Did you catch anything?” 
“No, sir.” 


“Then step right up and we’ll fix that part of 


it all right.” 


PUBLISHED 1910 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH, BOOK ONE 
By BRUBACHER & SNYDER 
Contains a Complete Statement of the Essentials of Grammar 


CHARLES E, 


Publishers of School and College Text-Books. 


MERRILL CoO. 
44-60 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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ment is our Guarantee. 


@ A microscope is an im- 
portant part of the present 
day school equipment. 


@ With full confidence in its | 
suitability we submit as a | 
most desirable instrument for | 
| 
| 
| 


@ It has a handle-arm, a 
large stage, and a double 
dust-proof nosepiece, and 
is supplied with 7.5x eyepiece, 
J6mm (2-3 inch) and 4mm 
(1-6 inch) objectives, Mag- 
nifications are 65 and 320 
diameters. 


PRICE: $31.50 
SPECIAL PRICES TO SCHOOLS 


Our Name on a Photographic Lens, Microscope, Field Glass, 
Laboratory Apparatus, Engineering or any other Scientific Instru- | 


| 
| 
| 


beginners, which can be 
equipped with attachments for 
more advanced students, our 





Box 118 has eight 
alf-pans: Crimson, 
Gamboge, New 
Blues New Green, 
Orange, Violet 
Warm Gray, Cold 
. Gray; and a No.7 


rus! 
Children will like 
this, 


HERE is always a best way to do your 


work and a best thing to do it with. 


ing better. 


and cost little. 


Devoe School Colors help: to make good teach- 
The color assortments are especially fitted 


for the work; are true, smooth and uniform in texture 


We supply everything for artists: Devoe Oil and Water Colors, 


Devoe Wood Stains for manual training work; Devoe Stencil Colors 


and Stencils and a complete line of brushes for every use. 


Special prices to schools and teachers. 


Bausch ¢% Jomb Optical ©. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO New York 


LONDON ROCHESTER.NYW. FRANKFORT 


Adds to Staff. 

The Thomas Charles Company of Chicago, 
has just added to its list of representatives Mr. 
W. H. Matheny and Harry W. Mott. Mr. 
Matheny will travel in Illinois, Iowa, Nebras- 
ka, North and South Dakota and Minnesota. 
Mr. Mott will cover Indiana, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan. Both are well acquainted with the school 
field and will cover their territory completely 
and satisfactorily. Mr. Matheny was formerly 
connected with the School Century of Oak 
Park, Ill., and knows the west thoroughly. 
Mr. Mott comes from the Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, whom Thomas Charles represents in the 
middle west. 


Mr. Thomas Charles, founder and president 
of Thomas Charles Company, though eighty-two 
years of age, continues active in the manage- 
ment of the business. He seems to be getting 
younger rather than older and watches every 
detail with care and accuracy. He is now the 
oldest school supply man in the United States 
both in age and years of service. 


The American School Board Journal wishes 
Mr. Charles many more years of health, pros- 
perity and suecess in the conduct of his business. 


Publish Proceedings. 

The National Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education last month issued the first 
two parts of the proceedings of the fourth annual 
convention held last November in Boston: Part 
I, “Trade Education for Girls’; Part II, “Appren- 
ticeship and Corporation Schools.” The remain- 
ing two parts of the proceedings to be issued in 
a few weeks are entitled respectively “Part Time 
and Evening Schools” and “The Social Signifi- 
cance of Industrial Education.” 

Part I, “Trade Education for Girls,” contains 
addresses upon the demands and opportunities 
for girls in trades and stores. Susan M. Kings- 
bury gives a clear analysis of the demands for 
girls in the needle trades in and near the city 
of Boston. Miss Edith M. Howes follows with a 


discussion on “What Schools Con Do to Train 
for Needle Trades.” D. F. Edwards, Boston, 
speaking from the standpoint of the retail mer- 
chant, discusses the opportunities for girls in de- 
partment stores; while Mrs. Lucinda W. Prince 
describes the work of the Union School of Sales- 
manship, Boston, in offering opportunities for 
such training. 

The latter part of Part I discusses the general 
subject of training teachers for girls’ trade school 
work. The addresses of Mrs. Mary Woolman, 
Teachers’ College, New York City; Miss Sarah 
Louise Arnold, Boston, and others are printed in 
full. 

Part II of the proceedings contains the ad- 
dresses on “Apprenticeship and Corporation 
Schools.” In an introductory paper, M. W. Alex- 
ander, of the General Electric Company, West 
Lynn, Mass., outlines the general principles and 
requirements of apprentice instruction. Tracy 
Lyen describes in a very interesting paper the 
training which the Westinghouse Company offers 
its apprentices. Mr. Lyon says: “We have a very 
keen appreciation of the importance of the prob- 
lem of industrial education.” As to the aim of 
the apprenticeship instruction, he says that it is 
the purpose of the company “to make all-around 
mechanics of the majority of the boys,” and says 
the company believes that the very considerable 
expense involved in apprenticeship instruction 
will prove to be justified, even though its grad- 
uates are under no obligation to remain in the 
company’s services. 

Mr. F. W. Thomas, Supervisor of Apprentices 
of the Santa Fe Railway System, describes the 
apprentice instruction as carried on by that rail- 
road company. Mr. Thomas clearly expressed 
the need for apprentice instruction in his open- 
ing paragraph, which reads as follows: “The 
present apprentice system had its birth when the 
road was in crying need of skilled mechanics. 
There was work in abundance, but the laborers 
were few. Good wages, comfortable surroundings, 
and a most indulgent corporation could not at- 
tract them for the simple reason there were none 
to come. The management said: ‘If we can’t hire 
them, we will make them.’” 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


March 2-3. Southeastern Kansas Teachers’ 
Association, at Chanute. H. D. Ramsey, Cha- 


Address Dept. 5 for catalogue. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, 
Chicago 


Kansas City Denver 


nute, chairman of executive committee. 

March 3-4. Northern Colorado Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Greeley. A. B. Copeland, chairman 
of executive committee, 

March 17-18. Central Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Peoria. 

March 29-30-31. North Nebraska Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at Norfolk. 

March 31-April 1. Brown University Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Providence, R. I. Elmer T. 
Hosmer, president, Pawtucket, R. I. 

March 31-April 1. Department of Superintend- 
ence, Minnesota Educational Association, at State 
University, St. Paul. Mr. C. H. Barnes, presi- 
dent, Ely, Minn. 

April 5-6-7. Northern Minnesota Teachers’ As- 
sociation in St. Cloud. T. A. Erickson, president, 
Alexandria. 

April 5-6-7. Southwestern Nebraska Bducation 
Association at Oxford, Neb. 

April 6-7. West Central Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association at Lexington. D. F. Dickerson, presi- 
dent, Lexington, Neb. 

April 6-7-8. Louisiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Lake Charles. 

April 13-14-15. Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association in Bridgeport, Conn. 

April 13-15. Middle Tennessee Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at Nashville. Mr. J. D. Jacobs, presi- 
dent, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

May 11-12-13. Eastern Art and Manual Train- 
ing Association, in Philadelphia. Miss Ada B. 
Williams, secretary, 7619 Lexington avenue, Cleve- 
land, O. Exhibit of pupils’ work. 

June 5-6-7. Conference on the Education of 
Backward, Truant, Delinquent and Dependent 
Children, at Boston. FE. L. Coffeen, secretary, 
Westboro, Mass. 

June 26-7-8-9. Catholic Education Association 
at De Paul University, Chicago. F. W. Howard, 
secretary, Columbus, O. 

June 20-21. National Society for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis at Denver. Philip 
P. Jacobs, assistant secretary, New York City. 

June 27-28-29. Kentucky State Bducation As- 
sociation in Owensboro. T. W. Vinson, secretary, 
Frankfort. 

July 8-14. National Education Association, in 
San Francisco, Cal. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, 
president, Chicago; Irwin Shepard, secretary, Wi- 
nona, Minn. 
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SCHOOL TRADE NOTES 


SUPPLIES. 


Philadelphia, Pa. ‘The school board has recent- 
ly approved a request of the superintendent of 
schools for the establishment of an additional 
warehouse for furniture, books and supplies in- 
tended for school use. A room will be equipped 
for exhibiting standard samples of equipment so 
that bidders can examine articles asked for, and 
the superintendent of supplies can make compari- 
sons of goods furnished with standard samples. 

Monmouth, Ill. Seating contract for the new 
high school awarded to American Seating Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Garfield, N. J. The board of education has 
purchased 400 desks from the Columbia School 
Supply Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Youngstown, Ohio. The school board has or- 
dered a Richmond vacuum cleaning system for 
the Jefferson school building. 

Kansas City, Mo. Contract for pneumatic bell 
and clock system in the Lincoln high school has 
been awarded the Hahl Automatic Clock Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Chicago, Ill. Contract for 10,000 “New Victor” 
stationary desks has been awarded to the Ameri- 
can Seating Company. Prices range from $2.14 
for the smallest size desk to $2.24 for the largest. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
equipped all school buildings with three gallon 
sanitary drinking water jars. The jars are made 
by the Redway Union Stoneware Company, Red- 
way, Minn., and are fitted with nickel plated 
automatic faucets. 

Kansas City, Mo. The board has purchased 
one hundred Brady hygienic drinking fountains 
for the public school buildings. 

South Bend, Ind. Contract for opera seating 
and portable chairs in the new high school has 
been awarded to the E. H. Stafford Mfg. Co. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company has just 
issued a new catalogue entitled Ungraduated Lab- 
oratory Glassware. It includes Jena, Bohemian 
and German glassware for laboratory use. The 
catalogue illustrates breakers of different sizes 
and varieties, bottles, dishes, flasks, receivers, 
retorts, test tubes, watch glasses and glass tubing. 
Each item is very carefully illustrated with the 
exact capacity cc., diameter mm., etc, given in 
each case. It is a catalogue which ought to be 
in all high school libraries. 


An Du Septic Dustless Crayons. 
Mr. James P. Haney, director of art in the New 
York high schools, has said that the blackboard 


| 
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degrees of hardness to meet all possible uses to 


which it may be put. The three grades are soft, 
medium and hard, and may be purchased in round 
or hexagonal shapes. In ordering, it is desirable 
to designate the blackboard installed in the school, 
whether slate, silicate or paint. For the last 
named boards, a special crayon of mellow texture 
is made, which writes smoothly on the most un- 
favorable surfaces. 

Many teachers prefer crayons of the hexagonal 
shape because these are especially adapted for 
writing fine lines in mathematical and penman- 
ship work. 

The An Du Septic crayon is composed entirely 
of antiseptic materials, very firmly pressed so 
that it is both hygienic and lasting. It is heavier 
than most dustless crayons, many of which are 
smaller in diameter, and will wear longer than 
any on the market. 

Teachers who have used An Du Septic crayons 
say that it has raised the standard of blackboard 
work to the highest point of effectiveness and 
value, at the same time minimizing labor and 
eliminating all discomfort. 

Samples of crayons for school use will cheer- 
fully be sent by the makers of An Du Septic 
Chalk, The Binney & Smith Co., of New York. 


COMPLETES NEW PLANT. 

The Durand Steel Locker Company, whose plant 
at Waukegan, Ill, was completely destroyed by 
fire a few months ago, has now recovered and is 
operating an entirely new plant at Chicago 
Heights, Ill As a result, or rather a lesson 
taught by the fire, the company is now housed 
in a strictly fireproof building. Only steel and 
brick were used in the new structure. The doors 
are steel and even the window frames are steel 
with wire glass for the sash. 

Chicago Heights is one of the best manufac- 
turing suburbs of the city of Chicago. It is 
tapped by twenty-six railroads. It is close to the 
steel mills from which the Durand Steel Locker 
Company draws its raw steel. Thus, too, the 
company has its own side track right at its door, 
which with the regular shipping facilities makes 
for unusual advantages in the prompt delivery 
of finished orders. 

With the erection of a new factory the com- 
pany has provided for increased facilities to 
meet the demands of their growing business. 
Besides surpassing the old plant in floor space 
the new factory is equipped with the latest and 
most improved machinery specially made for the 
company. 

An interesting fact in connection with the re- 
cent fire of the Durand Steel Locker Company 





New Plant of the Durand Steel Locker Co., at Chicago Heights, Il. 


should be usd with no niggard hand. He referred 
to drawing in the elementary grades, advising the 
teacher to use the blackboard as a means of sug- 
gestion and aid to the child in its early efforts at 
drawing. 





To make blackboard lessons of this kind effec- 
tive it is necessary that the teacher be supplied 
with a crayon that will respond to her slightest 


touch. Without good materials it is impossible - 


to accomplish good work, and fortunately good 
crayon is to be had at a price which makes it 
bad economy to buy a cheap, common chalk, which 
is detrimental to health, breaks easily and is 
generally unsatisfactory. 

We have especially in mind the An Du Septic 
Dustless Crayon, which is manufactured in three 


may be mentioned. While the company was re- 
covering from the effects of the fire, delay in 
orders became inevitable. Many of the regular 
customers of the company rather than sublet 
contracts patiently awaited until the completion 
of the new plant and then sent their orders for 
lockers. These included large as well as small 
orders and certainly stand as an argument for 
and a compliment to the company. 

With this new plant the Durand Steel Locker 
Company is again ready to serve its school trade. 
With the reorganized factory and new machinery 
and equipment steel lockers of variety and quan- 
tity are being produced at a minimum of cost. 

The American School Board Journal wishes the 
Durand Steel Locker Company much success and 
prosperity with its new plant. 


Chicago school authorities will shortly begin 
the erection of a $150,000 building to house the 











In typewriting, the more mechanical the 
work of the hands, the less mechanical is the 
work of the mind. With the new Model 10 
Smith Premier straight-line keyboard and a 
key-for-every-character, the hands work as a 
part of the machine, with a smooth, even tech- 
nique, while the mind works with clear, free 
understanding of the work to be done — and 
not as a mere supervisor of the hands. 

It is operators of this character who have 
built up the reputations of commercial schools 
where the new Model 10 Smith Premier is used. 


he Sai Pe pele CL, 


SYRACUSE, 


SPEED 
ACCURACY 


AND 
DURABILITY 


Are the Features in a Typewriting 
Machine, That Satisfy After All 


The Victer escapement is so arranged that it can be adjusted in 
a moment for the highest possible speed. 

Wood bearing type bars, which carry the type to the printing 
point, give the work done on a Victor that ease of perfection which 
always attracts a second look of admiration. 


The perfect poise and finish of the working parts of the Victor 
are a guarantee of long and hard service. 


Send today for Descriptive Catalogue of the No. 2 Model. 


VICTOR TYPEWRITER CO. 
812 Greenwich St., New York 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE GO 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 

















School House 


We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


supply and equipment department of the board 
of education. The structure will be used as @ 
central warehouse and distributing station for 


all materials and books and will contain repait 
shops and offices. 
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For 70 years the standard for use on 
all kinds of blackboards 
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SAADUSAY OH/O AND -WALTHAM MASS. 


Used for teaching drawing in many schools. 20 different shades and colors. 





Best quality wax 
crayon, unequaled 
for brilliancy of 
color combined with 
oil color effects. Six 
standard colors with 
brown and black, 
packed in a tuck 
paper box with an 
attractive picture on 
the back that any 
pupil can’draw. 
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REMOVAL TO BOSTON. 


The Standard Electric Time Company began 
the manufacture of Electric Time Systems in 
a small way in February, 1883, at Waterbury, 
Conn.; the original idea being to secure in 
factories and mills the correct time uniformly 
indicated in each room. Little, if any thought 
was, at that time, given to the inestimable value 
that would be given to such a system for schools, 
colleges, public buildings, institutions, ete. 

This child, born among the “granite hills 
of old Connecticut” twenty-eight years ago, was 
naturally a lusty and hardy youngster and, 
although it has had its times of struggle for 
existence, its almost overwhelming trials at 
times, it has seemed to grow stronger and bigger 
as the years have sped along, and in a quiet 
and conservative way has gradually assumed 
the leading place in its line of endeavor. 


For the first twenty years this company made 
little effort to dispose of its product outside 
of the Atlantic coast states north of Virginia, 
although a few systems were sold in the west 
and some very important ones to the Canadian 
government and to some Provincial institutions. 
Later, however, the management concluded that 
expansion, being the order of the day, had 
become necessary, and the office in Boston was 
established, this being followed a little later 
by one in New York and still later by a Chicago 
office. Ambition did not seem to be satisfied 
with this latest move; so San Francisco was 
invaded by a representative with an office at 
19 Mission street. This office and sample equip- 
ment were destroyed completely at the time of 
the great earthquake, but Phoenix-like, it “arose 
from the ashes” and is now better established 
at 68 Post street. 





Factory Removal. 

All this time the little factory at 23 Jefferson 
street in Waterbury was becoming more and 
more congested, business was growing by leaps 
and bounds and more room and greater manu- 
facturing facilities were becoming imperative. 
Representatives were sent out and soon found 
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a most desirable plant at Foxboro, Mass., that 
could be secured, and the purchase was con- 
summated early in 1908. But, business was so 
good and orders coming in so rapidly, that no 
good time to move seemed to present itself until 
May, 1910; at which time it was decided that, 
although not at all opportune, something must 
be done; so all manufacturing was suspended 
and the removal made. 

The facilities at Foxboro are probably not 
equalled by any electric clock manufacturer 
in the world. There is a group of seven brick 
buildings consisting of two large, three-story 
factory buildings proper, a power house equip- 
ped with three boilers and three engines, and 
a plating shop between, a foundry building, a 
gas plant and a two-story office building. The 
plant stands beside the tracks of the N. Y., 
N. H. & H. R. R., and has its own siding on 
the property. Its electric plant furnishes light 
and power for the town and the other manu- 
facturers in the village. 

This plant affords ample room for manu- 
facturing to the best possible advantage and is 
equipped with a full complement of the finest 
precision machine tools that money can buy; 
also a full complement of wood working ma- 
chinery for the building of all cabinet work. 

The engineering and research department is 
furnished with a separate office in one of the 
main buildings and is provided with a fully 
equipped laboratory and drafting room where 
the work of a competent corps of engineers is 
making for the highest efficiency and low cost 
of up-keep. This should appeal to prospective 
customers with especial force, for the cost of 
operation of any system should always be care- 
fully considered before purchasing. 

Removal of General Office. 


The removal of the factory to Foxboro left 
the home office in Waterbury, but this has been 
found to be a great inconvenience. In order 
to bring the home office and the factory into 
more intimate relations, it was thought best 
to consolidate the home office with the Boston 
sales office and additional rooms for that pur- 
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pose were secured in the Monks Building at 
35 Congress street, Boston, where all communi- 
cations intended for the general office or the 
Boston sales division should be addressed. 

Mr. George L. Riggs, treasurer and manager, 
and Mr. Herbert H. Hammond, manager Boston 
Sales Division, will be in charge. Mr. Clarence 
M. Whiteford, 50 Church street, New York, and 
Mr. Jefferson J. Estabrook, 68 Post street, San 
Francisco, are managers of their respective 
sales divisions. 

Buffalo, N. Y. After a fight lasting more 
than a year the teachers have been granted an 
increase in salary from $720 maximum to $900. 
The minimum was also raised from $400 to 
$500. Eighth and ninth grade teachers will 
receive $50 in additional to the regular scale. 
At least 1,200 teachers will be affected by the 
new schedule which goes into effect in Septem- 
ber. The sum of $236,650 will be added to the 
payroll. The fight of the teachers was one of 
the bitterest that has been waged in any large 
city for many years. They early organized an 
association, and affiliated themselves with the 
labor unions, so as to be in better position to 
cope with the political factors. 

Manitowoc, Wis. The school board and high 
school faculty have recently ruled that the at- 
tire of graduates shall be simple and that 
flowers and presents shall be omitted this year. 

Omaha, Neb. Upon recommendation of 
Supt. W. M. Davidson, the business courses 
have been rearranged so that one strictly com- 
mercial branch will be taken up during each 
of the four years. Students in other courses 
may thus have the benefit of a practical busi- 
ness study as an optional branch. 

Ashtabula, O. The cost of materials used in 
the domestic science classes during the first 
semester is forty-three cents per pupil. Last 
year the cost for the entire school year was 
seventy-five cents per girl. 
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Alabama. 
Mobile—Propose erection of parochial school ; 
$60.000, i 


Arkansas. 

Hazen—Propose issuance of bonds for school. 
Bauxite—Plans have been drawn for school; 
$6,000. 

California. 

Porterville—Archt. T. B. Wiseman, Bakers- 
field, has plans for high school. Fellows—Archts. 
Train & Williams have plans for school. Tur- 
lock—Archt. T. B. Wiseman, Bakersfield, has 
plans for school. Santa Monica—Propose erec- 
tion of polytechnic school. Santa Barbara 
Manual arts school will be erected; $100,000. 
Fullerton—Archt. Norman F. Marsh, Los Angeles, 
has plans for high school; $75,000. La Jolla 
Archt. Irving J. Gill, San Diego, has plans for 
school. Cotati—Plans were submitted for school ; 
$7,000. Ventura—Contract was let for group 
of high school buildings ; $75,000. Eureka—Plans 
have been prepared for polytechnic high school. 
Nordhoff—Plans have been prepared for school. 
Monrovia—Site secured for grammar school. Sac 
ramento—$1,000,000 asked for technical high 
school, for Southern California. Chico—Bids 
are being received for the reconstruction of the 
Chico high school. San Francisco—The Marshall 
primary school building to be erected. 

Colorado. 

Lamar—Archt. G. W. Roe, Pueblo, has plans 
for 2-story high school; $35,000. Denver—Plans 
have been prepared for manual training school. 
Lehi—$30,000 voted for school. 


Connecticut. 
Southington—-Propose erection of school. 
District of Columbia. 
Washington—12-room school will be erected. 


Georgia. 
Waycross—Propose, erection of two schools. 
Blakely—Propose issuance of bonds for school. 
Idaho. 
Blackfoot—-Site was selected for $30,000 high 
school. Salmon—S8-room school will be erected. 


Illinois. 


Chicago—12-room Columbus school will be 


erected; $110,000. Oak Park—$65,000, bonds, 
were voted for school. Paris—Archts. Reeves & 
Baillie, Peoria, have plans for 8-room school. 
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“Ashby’s Designs of Schools and Libraries,” conteining 93 designs 


Versailles — School will (perspective and floor plans) of schools ranging from one to 

be erected. Prairie City thirty rooms, will be sent to those interested in the erection 
$10,000, bonds, were of school buildings. 

voted for school. Crop- 

sey—School will be NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 


ereeted. Hamilton 
Propose erection of con- 
solidated school, Hamil- 
ton Twp. Freeport— : i . 
enameie isieees wilt ‘ie W. ASHBY, Architect, Medinah Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
erected. Chenoa—Erec- 
tion of school is con- 
templated. Farmer 


tor pe | GEO. W. PAYNE & SON 


Archt. S. J. Hanes will 
prepare plans for School House 


school; $20,000. Naper- ARCHITECTS 


ville—Propose erection 


of a union high school. CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 


lk’reeport—Contracts let 


PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 








for the construction of Special attention given to the proper lighting, heating and ventilation 
the superstiucture of a of schools. Correspondence solicited anywhere. 
new school building A handsome book of School Houses ranging from one room up (perspectives and floor plans) will be sent to 
‘ Indi , School Committees that are interested in the erection of bulldiags for which plans have not been procured 
ndiana. 


Bedford — Archts. 


) f x Vs / e ROPOSALS FOR INDIAN SUPPLIES-— 
ere» Tae See, Department of the Interior, Office of Indian 
Affairs, Washington, D C., February 1, 19il. 


Indianapolis, have GEO BARKMAN 
plans for high school; s Sealed proposals, plainly marked on the out- 


$40.000 Shadeland—6 side of the sealed envelope: ‘“‘Proposals for 
he gg a ARCHITECT Indian Supplies. Omaha, Neb.,” and addressed 
room school will be to the “Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 11th 
NE 

11, 1911, and then opened, for furnishing the 
plans for 12-room 

glass, harness, leather, medical and school sup- 
erected. Seelyville—2- given to design of information for bidders will be furnished upon 

York City, Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, and San 
pose erection of paro- 


erected ; $18,000. South- St and Capitol Ave., Omaha, Neb.,’’ will be re- 
port—Archt. Layton ceived until 2 o'clock P. M. of Tuesday, April 
Allen, Indianapolis, has HAMILTON ’ OHIO Indian Service with rolled barley, beef, mut 
aint ton, corn, salt, groceries, furniture, paints, oils, 
school. La Fayette—6- : . plies, ete. Bids must be made out on Govern: 
room school will be Special Attention ment blanks. Schedules giving all necessary 
. . 1 t di \ 0, 
story school will be Village and District ones oS oe ee 
erected. Decatur—Pro- . : ae nt ie 
a. rant : rancisco. e Department reserves the 
— eet ton of high Sy Cc we Oo @) L fay to reject any and all bids or any part of any 
school. Elwood—Pro- bid. R. G. VALENTINE, Commissioner. 
chial school; $30,000. 





Columbia City—Bids are being received for the Kansas. 
erection of a new school house. Atchison—<Archts. Saylor & Seddon, Kansas 
lowa. City, Mo., have plans for 2-story ward school; 


Highlandville—School will be erected. Daven- $30,000. Winchester—2-story school will be 
port—3-story parochial school will be erected. erected. Hoisington—Kansas Architectural Co., 
Waterloo—Parochial school will be erected; $40, Great Bend, has plans for 2-story school; $15, 


000. Reinbeck—Bids were received for school, 0900. Oswego—High school will be erected. Ba- 
Cedar Falls—Archts. Proudfoot, Bird & Rawson, Varia—Propose erection of school. Winfield— 
Des Moines, have plans for 3-story school; $150,- Propose erection of new school building. 

000. Richmond—<Archt. O. H. Carpenter, Iowa Kentucky. 

City, has plans for 3-story school. Portsmouth— Lexington—2-story school will be erected ; $50,- 
Plans are being prepared for parochial school. 000. Louisville—Propose erection of school. 
Muscatine Additions to the Franklin school and ; Louisiana, 

high school considered. New Orleans—Archt. BE. A. Christy has plans 
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for high school. Coushatta—School will be erect- 
ed; $25,000. Homer—School will be erected. 
Baton Rouge—School will be erected, Seventh 
ward. Marthaville—Propose erection of school. 
Labadieville—Site was purchased for school. In- 
dependence—$20,000 school will be erected. New 
Orleans—2-story high school will be erected. 


Maryland. 

Towson—Archt. Thos. L. Jones, Baltimore, has 
plans for 2-story school; $50,000. Baltimore— 
Parochial school will be erected. Contract was 
awarded for school; $110,000. 

Massachusetts. 

Holyoke—Archt. Wm. B. Reid has plans for 
2-story school; $50,000. New Bedford—School 
will be erected; $140,000. Boston—Parochial 
school will be erected, Charlestown Station. Ele- 
mentary school will be erected, Comins District. 
Elmwood—School will be erected. Hopkinton— 
Propose erection of new school. 


Michigan. 

Detroit—Archts. B. G. Wetzel & Co., have plans 
for 2-story school; $20,000. Hart—Archts. Van- 
derwest & Pease, Muskegon, have plans for high 
school; $15,000. Ishpeming—Preliminary sketches 
will be prepared for parochial school. Albion— 
Ward school will be erected. Sandusky—Archt. 
E. R. Prall, Pontiac, has plans for school. Calu- 
met—Propose erection of parochial school; $10,- 
000. Detroit—Propose erection of six schools. 
Hastings—Bonds were voted for high school. 
Grand Rapids—Propose erection of new school. 


Minnesota. 

Verdon—School will be erected. Royalton— 
School will be erected. St. Paul—Richards Gor- 
don school will be erected. Avon—School will be 
erected. Windom—$35,000, bonds, have been 
voted for high school. 

Mississippi. 

Ellisville—$10,000, bonds, were voted for coun- 
ty high school. Cleveland—Academic building for 
Bolivar County Agricultural School will be erect- 
ed. Mendenhall—Contract let for high school, 
$75,000. 

Missouri. 

Kansas City—2-story parochial school will be 
erected ; $30,000. Springfield—9-room school will 
be erected. St. Joseph—Propose erection of new 
Crosby school. St. Louis—Contract awarded for 
the erection of addition to Simmons school. 


Montana. 
Inverness—School will be erected. 
Nebraska. 
Ainsworth—Archt. J. R. Smith, Lincoln, has 
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plans for school; $10,000. Randolph—School will 
be erected; $26,000. Nebraska City—Arehts. 
Fisher & Lawrie, Omaha, have. plans for high 
school ; $60,000. Osceola—Archts. W. F. Gernandt 
& Co., Fairbury, have plans for high school; $20,- 
000. Grand Island—Sites secured for two new 
schools. 
Nevada. 

Reno—Archt. Geo. A. Ferris has plans for high 
school ; $150,000. 

New Jersey. 

Hackensack—Grammar school will be erected. 
Glen Ridge—Archt. G. B. Webb, New York, has 
plans for 2-story school ; $85,000. Haddon Heights 
—12-room school will be erected; $25,000. Phil- 
lipsburg—2-story school will be erected; $20,000. 
Westville—Archt. Clyde 8S. Adams has plans for 
8-room school; $20,000. Woodbury Heights— 
Archt. Clyde 8. Adams, Philadelphia, has plans 
for school; $8,000. Paterson—School will be 
erected. 

New Mevico. 

Hachita—School will be erected. Las Cruces- 
School will be erected. 

New York. 

Darien Center—School will be erected. Syra- 
cuse— Vocational high school will be erected. New 
York—Nicholas Serracino has plans for school; 
$25,000. Buffalo—Hutchinson high school will 
be erected. Archt. W. H. Zawadski has plans 
for 12-room school. Archts. Schmill & Gould have 
plans for 16-room school. Archt. Thos. W. Harris 
has plans for 16-room school. Archt. Geo. W. 
Metzger has plans for 16-room school. Buffalo— 
High school will be erected ; $200,000. Newark— 
Plans are being prepared for school, North ward. 
Pierce & Bickford, Elmira, have been engaged to 
prepare plans for a new high school. Glen Cove, 
L, I.—Plans are being prepared for a new school; 
$70,000. Ogdensburg—Contract awarded for 
school; $75,000. D. D. Kieff, Ogdensburg, Archt. 

North Carolina. 

Durham—School] will be erected ; $15,000. 

North Dakota. 

Flasher—School will be erected. Mott—8-room 

school will be erected. 
Ohio. 

Ashtabula—School will be erected. Poland— 
School will be erected at Boardman Center. 
Bridgeport—Archts. Giesey & Faris, Wheeling, 
W. Va., have plans for school; $35,000. Cleve- 
land—Archt. F. 8S. Barnum has plans for 12-room 
school; $75,000. Medina—S8-room grade school 
will be erected. Oxford—2-story school will be 
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erected ; $25,000. West Jefferson—Archts. How- 
ard & Merriam, Columbus, have plans for high 
school. Grover Hill—Plans have been completed 
for school; $30,000. Mason—Archts. C. C. & B. 
A. Weber, Cincinnati, have plans for 2-story 
school; $25,000. North Hampton—School will be 
erected. Hamilton—Site was selected for 6-room 
school. Canton—Plans are being prepared for 
school. Greenwich—Contract was let for school. 
Cincinnati—School will be erected. Cleveland— 
Propose erection of parochial school. Hamilton— 
Plans submitted for 2-story school. Samuel Han- 
naford & Sons, Cincinnati, Archts. Columbus— 
Reeb Avenue school building being erected. David 
Riebel, Archt. Kenmore—Contract awarded for 
the erection of addition to the Kenmore high 
school ; $12,857. 
Oklahoma. 


Kiowa—Archt. J. J. Walsh, McAlester, has 
plans for 2-story school; $30,000. El Reno— 
Archts. Layton, Smith & Hawk, Oklahoma City, 
have plans for high school; $65,000. Woodward 
—Contract was let for school. 


Oregon. 

Portland—Plans have been prepared for school. 
Medford—Contracts were let for two schools. 
Portland—Plans for a model concrete building 
prepared for board of education. Newton C. 
Gauntt, Archt. 





South Carolina. 
Varnville—Plans are being considered for 
school; $10,000. 
South Dakota. 


Emery—2-story school will be erected. Ver- 
milion—High school will be erected. 


Pennsylvania. 


Hazelton—2-story parochial school will be 
erected ; $40,000. EXbervale—School will be erect- 
ed. Harrisburg—Propose issuance of bonds for 
erection of Woodward and Melrose schools. Salts- 
burg—$10,000, bonds, were voted for school. 
Cherrytree—School will be erected. Philadelphia 
—4-story school wil be erected. Catasauqua— 
Propose erection of high school. New Brighton— 
8-room school will be erected. Pittsburg—Bids 
received for the erection of the Academic and 
Schenley District high school building. F. J. 
Osterling, Archt. 

Tennessee. 

Memphis—St. Catherine’s School of Industry 
will be erected; $10,000. Memphis—Propose  is- 
suance of bonds in sum of $250,000 for new high 
school. 
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Teras. 

Carthage—Plans have been prepared for 2- 
story school; $20,000. McKinney—Site was se- 
lected for South ward school. Beaumont—$20,- 
000, bonds, were voted for school. Bryan—Bonds 
were voted for school. Greenville—Archts. 
Lang & Witchell, have plans for high school. 
Brookshire—Bids were received for 2-story school. 
Iredell—School will be erected. Burkburnett— 
Contract was let for school. Hale Center—2-story 
school will be erected. Petty—$10,000, bonds, 
were voted for school. East Dallas Heights— 
Propose erection of new school. Beaumont—High 
school will be erected. Arthur B. Benton, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Archt. Beeville—School will be 
erected. Henry T. Phelps, San Antonio, Texas., 
Archt. Dallas—Contract let for school, North 
Oak Cliff, $16,000. Waco—New high school being 
erected. Waxahachie—$15,000, bonds, were voted 
for schools. 

Utah. 

Ogden—Lorin Farr school will be erected. 
Henefer—Bonds in the sum of $8,000 to be voted 
for school. Cleveland, Emery County—Will erect 
8-room school, Watkins and Birch, Archts. Salt 
Lake City. Salt Lake City—Bonds for $300,000 
have been issued for buildings for university of 
Utah. 

Virginia. 

Roanoke—Grammar school will be erected. St. 
Paul—Archts. Holmboe & Lafferty, Clarksburg, 
have plans for 4-room school; $5,000. Suffolk 
Bonds were voted for school. Danville—Plans 
are being prepared for school. Baskerville—High 
school is being erected. 

Washington. 

Lamont—School will be erected. Eltopia— 
School will be erected. Beverly—Contract was 
awarded for school. Vancouver—Three sites to 
be purchased for school buildings. Mabton 
School will be erected. Spokane—New high 
school in course of construction. 

West Virginia. 

Rowlesburg—Archt. S. W. Ford, Clarksburg, 
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FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 


has plans for 8-room school; $20,000. Wellsburg 


—$85,000, bonds, were voted for two schools. 


Wisconsin, 

Kewaunee—Archt. W. E. Reynolds, Green Bay, 
has plans for 4room school. Algoma—<Archt. 
W. E. Reynolds, Green Bay, has plans for school. 
Livingston—School will be erected. Barron— 
School will be erected. Glidden—Combined grade 
and union free high school will be erected. Fond 
du Lac—4-room school will be erected. 

Wyoming. 

Upton—School will be erected. 

room school will be erected. 


Mr. McMurchy Dead. 

Mr. Edwin McMurchy, for twenty-one years 
connected with the Smith Premier Typewriter 
Company as auditor and lately as secretary and 
treasurer, died at Syracuse, January 28. Death 
followed the shock of an operation which fail- 
ing health made it impossible for him to with- 
stand. 

Mr. MecMurchy was a native of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
In his capacity as auditor of the firm he traveled 
thousands of miles inspecting the books of the 
branch offices of the house. He is survived by 
his widow and two sons. The funeral, which 
took place on January 31, was in charge of the 
Central City Lodge, F. & A. M. 

The Smith Premier Typewriter Company has 
lost in the death of Mr. MecMurchy a valued 
officer whose wide knowledge of the typewriter 
industry contributed not a little to the upbuilding 
of the firm. 


Cheyenne—8- 


Booth Patent Upheld. 

The Booth patent for vacuum cleaning appa- 
ratus has been carried through the highest court 
in Great Britain and sustained. This decision is 
the result of suit by the British Vacuum Cleaner 
Co., owners of the Booth patent, against the 
London & South Western Railroad Co., for in- 
fringement. The suit was decided a short time 
ago by Justice Neville, in favor of the British 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., but was appealed to the 
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Bruce’s School Architecture 
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highest court by the railroad company. The new 
decision has just been reached in the British 
Court of Appeals sustaining Justice Neville’s de- 
cision in favor of the British Vacuum Cleaner 
Co., the presiding judge in this case being the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, who corresponds, 
in position, with the Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. The Booth patent is prac- 
tically the same as the Kenny patent on 
which similar litigation is in progress between 
the Vacuum Cleaner Co., and the Waldorf As- 
toria Hotel Co., for infringement. 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Racine, Wis. The salaries of kindergartners 
has been increased to a maximum of $700; an- 
nual increases during service, $25. 

Guthrie, Okla. The school board has in- 
creased the salaries of principals ten dollars per 
month and of teachers five dollars per month. 

Anaconda, Mont. The school board has re- 
cently increased the salaries of grade principals 
to $100 per month. In addition they will receive 
three dollars for each teacher under their 
supervision. Principals who teach will receive 
three dollars additional. 

The Boston teachers who have entered upon 
a campaign for higher salaries have been receiv- 
ing much encouragement from the active support 
which they have won from the press, publie 
officials, and the citizens generally. The great- 
est difficulty to be contended with is the inade- 
quacy of the funds now allowed the school com- 
mittee for running the schools. Two bills pre- 
pared by the teachers have been introduced in 
the state legislature. These are calculated to 
make possible a larger annual income for the 
school department and thus ensure higher sala- 
ries for the teaching corps. 
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Caps «Gowns 
For High School, Normal, 


College and University 
Graduating Exercises 


For further information as to prices 
of Sale or Rental, write to 


Zimmermann Bros, Clothing Co. , 
34 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Li Waste Baskets 
Send for Price List 

J. L. ALLISON, Supt., Wilkinsburg, Pa., 

writes: 


“The Linenoid Baskets are just what 
we had been looking for. They aid in 
keeping the floor clean, as pencil shav- 
ings and small pieces of paper are kept 
~ off the floor, while in other baskets they 
fall through,” 


CRANE BROS., Linenoid Mofrs. 


> 
o Westfield, Mass. 


-, A Moulded Material 
Line nad made of Pure Linen 
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3h A great opening to make money! Have 
e- you seen our best grade blackboard cloth? 
er There is nothing like it in the world, the 
he best writing surface you ever saw. Will 
ls, wear for years and give perfect satisfac- 
od tion. Show it to your customers and notice 
C= what they say. We guarantee they will 
on purchase every time. Send for a sample, 
en examine it, test it, and see how pleased 
S- you will be. Tack it up on the wall, any 


size you want, three and four feet wide and 
thirty-six feet long, all in one piece. Cus- 
tomers that used to order by the yard now 
Ts order in ten and twenty-five rolllots. When 
n- you see it you will wonder why you did not 
write before. Don't forgetit. Send fora 
sample at once. Llustrated catalogue will 


n- tell you all about the goods we manufacture. 
er 
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SCHOOL BOARDS, THEIR DUTIES AND LIMITATIONS. 
By Mr. John Schram, President Seattle School Board. 

Of the numerous subdivisions of our civic government none 
offers greater opportunity for public service than the school board. 
In its formation the people have kept it nearer their hearts and 
homes than any other governing body of nation, state or munici- 
pality. There has always been a wholesome, neighborly interest 
in things pertaining to school affairs; men and women have coun- 
selled together with but one end in view; the welfare of the rising 
generation. Political partisanship and sectarianism are forgotten 
that the whole community may act together in unbroken unison. 
There is, wisely, no pecuniary reward attached to the position, so 
that the incentive of private gain is eliminated from the contest 
of representation in such capacity. 

Although the opportunity for noble work is so manifest, no doubt 
there are many that serve as school directors who accept office and 
qualify for the position without having anything like a compre- 
hensive conception of what is required of them to make a fairly 
efficient member of a school board. After taking the oath of office 
new members are usually handed a copy of the school laws, and 
they can, by little studious application, inform themselves as to 
the legal requirements in their official action; but, the things that 
are written into the form of law are but a small portion of their 
duties. Nevertheless it is well to know the law and work within the 
confines of its provision. 

Boiled down into a brief statement, the mandatory duties that 
the law imposes are that school boards must provide proper school 
facilities, engage competent instructors, and compel the attendance 
of children of certain age. 

In rapidly growing communities, it is no easy matter to keep 
pace with the uneven growth of the different sections. In this day 
of rapid transit, development is not in contiguous and compact form 
but extends over far-reaching territory. Frequently it is difficult to 
determine how soon a locality may have need for a building. To 
meet this emergency it has been the practice of the Seattle board 
to make use of portable buildings of one room each, and keep on 
grouping them until the demand for a substantial building is 
reached. In this way we avoid the large investment of a permanent 
building until it is needed. 

The most intricate and most important problem that every board 
has to solve is the employment of a superintendent, with assistants 
and supervisor. After cities have reached a certain size, it is im- 
practicable for the directors to pass upon the qualifications of 
teachers. The superintendent and his corps of assistants must do 
this for them. Practically all the board can do is to ratify the 
selections of the superintendent. It would impair the highest ef- 
ficiency of the superintendent if the board were to make any elec- 
tion of teachers that did not have his approval. It would so be- 
little the position that there would be a lack of self-respect on the 
superintendent’s part and a lack of confidence and respect on the 
part of the teachers. This is one of the situations in which the 
board must observe its limitations in the exercise of authority. 
The superintendent must be given a free hand in the selection of 
instructors and must be held accountable for results. Whenever 
the teachers are not satisfactory, then make a change in the su- 
perintendent’s office. - 

Another case in point in which directors must restrain them- 
selves is in overruling their officers or departmental heads. There 
are many appeals direct to the board for action on matters under 
the immediate charge of some executive official. The board should 
never act in such cases except through the one whose business 
it is to enforce the order. There are many phases to the question 
of restraint as there are many fixed duties, and I could not touch 
upon all of them if I wanted to. I merely want to impress the 
thought of classifying duties into positive and negative ones. 

Then there is yet.another class of duties that might .be desig- 
nated as optional, chief among which is the one of providing ample 
playgrounds adjacent to all school buildings. 

Everywhere the inherent right of children to play is having 
larger recognition, and as our cities are growing into populous 
centers we must be alert. There is no time and no place so oppor- 
tune for play as the school day§ when the children are around the 
school house. The few minutes in the morning before school is 
called, the brief recess and the short noon hour are all enjoyed with 
a zest that is seldom aroused away from the school grounds. Aside 
from the physical and mental good, the pleasant associations en- 
dear the grade school to children more largely than do later as- 
sociations make dear the college, to most of those who are fortunate 
enough to attend it. And it is largely the opportunity to play 
that enriches these happy thoughts and makes better and more 
patriotic men and women of the boys and girls. 

Another of the important optional duties is the one to heed 
the call and demand for vocational training. We must better pre- 
pare our boys and girls to earn a livelihood. We must give them 
a chance to specialize in some trade or calling, 





Prevention of Contagion 
Among School 
Children 


How it Can Be Accomplished 


HE prevention of disease contagion 
among school children has lon 
been a subject of serious study an 

exhaustive experiment. 


Medical Science has shown contag- 
ion is easily transmitted by dust. Cir- 
culating dust, in fact, is the greatest 
carrier and distributor of disease 
germs known. 


The true remedy then—the true pre- 
ventive of disease transmission—lies in 
the extermination of dust and its mil- 
lions of living bacilli. 


The Dangers of Dust. 


Dusty floors simply teem with these 
micro-organisms. Sweeping will not 
dispose of them. The broom merely 
swishes the dust and germs into the 
air and sets them free to circulate with 
every current. 


We must, then, regard dry-sweeping 
as particularly dangerous, and there 
should be a crusade in every school, 
every store, every public building, 
against the practice. 





Standard Floor Dressing has proved 
the most effective dust collector and 
floor preservative yet discovered. It 
does not evaporate, and three or four 
applications a year insure gratifying 
results. 

The Real Remedy. 


Where Standard Floor Dressing is 
used the dust adheres to the floor and 
may be collected and disposed of with- 
out tainting the air. The dangers 
from dry-sweeping may now be entire- 
ly eliminated. 


Thousands of schools throughout 
the country are using Standard Floor 
Dressing with remarkable success. 
The health of many communities has 
been improved by its use on the floors 
of stores and other public buildings. 


Standard Floor Dressing is not, 
however, intended for household use, 
and no one should attempt to apply it 
to home floors. 


Standard Floor Dressing, besides 
being the logical remedy for the dust 
evil, is also a splendid floor preserva- 
tive. Floors on which 
it is used donotcrack or 
split and last much long- 
er than untreated floors. 

We will be pleased to 
send particulars and our 
illustrated booklet on 
‘Dust and Its Dan- 


gers” free to any ad- 
dress upon request. 
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t Greenwood's Series... “ Tichener’s Psych. Macmillan Management ...... - St. Nicholas.......Century Spanish Daily Life. Newson Davenport's ....Macmillan 
“ Milne’s Grammar..... “ Baker’s Ele. Psych.Merrill Berry’s City School... “ Cyr’s Series .......+. Ginn Knoflach’s ....+++s+. Greene’sS .....+.. Lippincott 
“ WHEN YOU WRITE TO PUBLISHERS, PLEASE MENTION SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL DIRECTORY 
f ee 
ot] ” —se ee ii eines 5 ea —— 
2 NEW BOOKS. Bookkeeping and Business Practice. By Wal- lan Co., New York. 
. The Personal Equation. By Lawrence McTur- lace H. Whigam and Oliver D. Frederick. Price, Bourget’s Un Saint. Edited by Cloudesley Bre- 
| Jz nan. 248 pages. Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, $1. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. reton. Price, thirty-five cents. The Macmillan 
s New York. The Oregon Trail. By Francis Parkman. 553 Co., New York. 
New Geographies. First book. By R. S. Tarr pages, fifty cents. Chas. E. Merrill Co, New Daudet’s La Tour Des Maures. Adapted and 
n a - ’ y ’ » 
= and F. M. Murry. 263 pages, sixty-five cents, net. York. edited by A. H. Wall. Price, thirty-five cents. The 
ae The Macmillan Co., New York. Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. 483 Macmillan Co., New York. 
ighton School Arithmetic. By John M. Colaw, Frank pages, fifty cents. Chas. E. Merrill Co., New York. Biart’s Monsieur Pinson. Adapted and edited 
. | W. Duke and James K. Powers. 256 pages, Pascal La Rochefoucauld Vauvenargues. Ed- by Otto Siepmann. Price, thirty-five cents. The 
a) @ thirty-five cents. B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., ited by Alfred T. Baker. Price, thirty-five cents. Macmillan Co., New York. 
oe Richmond Va. The Macmillan Co., New York. Laurie’s Une Anne De College A Paris. Adapted 
A. J Readings in Civil Government. By Percy Lew- Daudet’s Lettres de Mon Moulin. Edited by and edited by Fabian Ware. Price, thirty-five 
is Kaye. 528 pages. The Century Co., New York. G. H. Clarke. Price, thirty-five cents. The Mac- cents. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
. “ Essentials of Public Speaking. By Robert I. millan Co., New York. Goebel’s Rubezahl. Edited by D. B. Hurley. 
ow Fulton and Thomas Trueblood. 250 pages. Ginn Coppee’s Contes Choisis. Edited by Margaret Price, thirty-five cents. The Macmillan Co., New 


& Co., Boston. F. Skeat. Price, thirty-five cents. The Macmil- York. 









Our General Office, for Twenty-Seven Years at Waterbury, Conn., 
HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


This move is made for the purpose of bringing the Office and Factory more closely together. The factory was moved to 
Foxboro, Mass., in May, 1910. 















THE HOME OF 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 
FOXBORO, MASS. 
Our manufacturing facilities are unexcelled. This insures to purchasers of “Standard” Electric Clock and Program Bell 
systems, apparatus that is electrically, mechanically and technically all right. 


Give us the number of rooms in your building and we will furnish you with specification form that will materially assist | 
in determining what you will want in a system. 


Write for Catalog “S”" 32 if you are interested. 


The Standard Electric Time Co., Home Office, 35 Congress St, Boston, Mass.,U.S. A. 


NEW YORK, 50 Church St. CHICAGO, 752 Monadnock Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 





THE BEST BOOK COVERS EVER MADE 
Three Kinds 


Perfect in fit 
Easy to put on 
Waterproof 


rd 
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Germproof WILLETT’S SCHOOL, MONMOUTH, 3.4... 

Renttery keno nk 

Economical SOUND PROOF FLOORS 

Neat —a necessity In every schoolhouse—are produced by 
Attractive 


Cahot’s Deafening Quilt” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as 
no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 
flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 
will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


Guaranteed to 
wear an entire 





ee school year 


= 










‘‘T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.””— 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 






Send for Samples and Prices 


The National Book Gover Go. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 







Sample and special brochure on school-house deafening, 
illustrated, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, inc., Sole Mnfrs, BOSTON, MASS.,U.S.A. 


Beware of unsanitary imitations 
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Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, 752 Monadnock Bidg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 7 


WILLETT’S SCHOOL, MONMOUTH, ILL. 
H. E. Hewitt, Arch’t, Peoria, Ml. 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt. 
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